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PREFACE. 


Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
of  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
but  it  appears  to  me  there  is  still  wanting 
a short  treatise,  divested  of  all  professional 
technicalities,  so  that  the  nature,  and,  to 
a certain  extent,  the  treatment  may  be  more 
generally  understood.  For  there  is  no  subject 
I think,  connected  with  human  life,  possessing 
greater  clanns  to  our  attention,  than  that  which 
relates  to  the  nature,  and  cure  of  diseases 
affecting  the  organs  of  respiration.  Considering 
therefore,  the  vital  importance  of  the  subject- 
how  imperfectly  it  is  understood  by  the  public 
and  also  the  difference  of  opinion  respecting 
its  nature  and  treatment  by  the  medical  prog- 
ression—is  the  reason  why  I have  been  induced 
to  lay  these  pages  before  the  reader  I am 

frltl  "T6!  tHat  S°me  °f  ^ Prof^W 

friends  will  object  to  the  plan  of  making  the 
public  acquainted  with  some  of  the  diseases  to 
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which  poor  human  nature  is  subject,  and  who 
also,  in  practice,  think  it  most  wise  and  prudent 
to  withhold  from  the  patient  any  explanation  as 
to  the  treatment  of  his  case.  But,  generally 
speaking,  it  will  be  found  that  the  cheerful  co- 
operation afforded  is  never  so  well  carried  out, 
as  by  giving  him  an  interest  in  his  own  case. 
I have  also  found,  even  in  the  most  acute 
diseases,  the  patient  is  more  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  measures  for  his  relief  when  directed 
by  him  who  has  acted  as  his  medical  adviser 
and  friend,  than  by  one  who  always  adopts  a 
system  of  dictation.  My  plan  of  treating  these 
diseases  is  simple  and  efficacious.  It  is  not 
by  giving  large  doses  of  medicine,  or  the  com- 
bining six  or  eight  different  drugs  together, 
forming  a mass  of  contradictions  which  would, 
in  many  cases,  defy  the  best  practitioner  in 
medicine  to  ascertain  their  action  or  their  opera- 
tion, nor  have  I adopted  the  globule  system  of  the 
homceopathist,  but  I have  selected  those 
remedies  whose  action  upon  the  human  body, 
both  in  health  and  disease,  may  be  most  surely 
depended  upon.  I also  rarely  give  more  than 
one  remedy  at  a time,  and  allow  that  to  act 
before  another  is  taken. 

It  surely  must  be  the  best  plan,  thus  to  battle 
with  symptoms  as  they  manifest  themselves, 
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than  to  give  a compound  that  -will  act  upon 
those  parts  that  are  not  diseased ; thus,  in  fact, 
creating  a new  disorder  rather  than  getting  rid 
of  the  old  one.  It  may  also  be  gathered  from 
some  observations  in  this  work,  that  I am  not 
an  advocate  for  much  drugging.  I am  not ; and 
I hope  I may  live  to  see  the  day  when  the 
practice  of  medicine  will  be  more  like  a science, 
and  less  like  a trade  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time, — when  the  members  of  my  profession  are 
paid  for  their  advice,  and  not  for  the  number 
of  bottles  they  send  to  their  patients.  Then, 
and  then  only,  will  the  science  of  medicine  take 
its  proper  station,  and  be  estimated  as  one  of 
those  gifts  from  the  Creator  for  the  benefit  of 
suffering  mankind. 


51,  Connaught  Terrace , 
Hyde  Park , 


DISEASES 


OP  THE 

VOICE  AND  RESPIRATION. 


Health  is  that  which  makes  your  meat  and  drink  both  savoury  and 
pleasant,— else  nature’s  injunction  of  eating  and  drinking  were  a hard 
ask  and  a slavish  custom. 

Health  is  that  which  makes  your  bed  easy  and  your  sleep  refreshing, 
that  revives  your  strength  with  the  rising  sun,  and  makes  you  cheerful 
at  the  light  of  another  day.  ’Tis  that  which  fills  up  the  hollow  and  un- 
seen places  of  your  body  and  makes  you  plump  and  comely.  ’Tis  that 
which  dresseth  you  up  in  nature’s  richest  attire,  and  adorns  your  face 
with  her  choicest  colours. 

Maynwahinok. 


THE  CHEST. 

RESPIRATION  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

The  chest,  in  a state  of  health,  should  be 
moderately  broad  and  expanded ; disease,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  will  diminish  its  size,  and  also 
produce  alterations  in  its  shape  and  proportions. 
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hence  the  importance  of  examining  this  part  of 
the  body  in  children  and  young  persons.  Lsen- 
nac  remarks,  that  in  very  thin  people  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  lungs  may  be  distinctly  observed 
between  the  ribs ; these  parts  bulge  out  during 
inspiration,  and  sink  again  in  expiration.  Re- 
spiration, in  a state  of  health,  is  performed 
quicker  in  some  persons  than  others ; in  the 
first  year  the  chest  dilates  and  contracts  thirty 
times  in  a minute — in  the  second  year,  twenty- 
five  times — in  the  fourteenth  year,  twenty  times 
— and  in  the  greater  number  of  adults,  about 
eighteen  times  in  a minute  ; but  it  is  often  more 
frequent  in  females,  and  any  exertion — such  as 
violent  exercise,  loud  speaking,  and  various 
emotions  of  the  mind  will  accelerate  it.  During 
quiet  and  undisturbed  sleep  (in  health)  it  is 
regular  and  equal,  if  anything  a little  slower 
than  when  awake.  Any  pain  or  uneasiness, 
such  as  a distended  stomach,  are  causes  which 
will  affect  the  ease  and  frequency  of  breathing  ; 
and  persons  who  are  easily  excited  have,  gene- 
rally, quick  respiration  during  sleep  ; a dream, 
at  times,  is  sufficient  to  disturb  it. 

Respiration  is  considered  natural  when  the 
whole  chest,  front  and  both  sides  expand  in  an 
equal  and  moderate  manner ; some  say  the 
number  of  respirations,  during  repose,  should 
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be  from  twelve  to  fifteen  in  a minute.  If  the 
abdomen  is  raised  with  more  force  than  the  walls 
of  the  chest,  it  is  called  Abdominal  Breathing  ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  expansion  of  the  chest 
on  the  front  and  upper  part  is  more  evident 
than  that  of  the  abdomen,  it  is  called  Pectoral ; 
this  I have  often  observed  in  painful  affections 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  such  as  inflammations. 
It  will  also,  at  times,  denote  affections  of  the 
chest  or  its  muscles ; but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  not  always  a sign  of  disease. 
Abdominal  respiration,  with  a full  and  free 
dilatation  of  the  chest,  is  a sign  of  healthy 
breathing  ; respiration  may  be  considered  com- 
plete when  both  lungs  are  equally  engaged, 
when  the  force  and  extent  of  both  are  equal ; 
and  it  may  be  considered  incomplete,  when  one 
side  remains  partly  or  wholly  fixed,  or  expands 
much  less  than  the  other  side ; and  this  may 
be  considered  an  important  sign  both  in  adults 
and  children,  and  will  often  lead  us  to  suspect 
disease  in  that  part  in  which  the  movement 
is  less ; sometimes  this  will  be  observed  in  per- 
sons who  are  in  apparently  good  health,  but,  in 
such  cases,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  the  result  of 
former  pectoral  disease. 

Respiration  may  vary  in  frequency,  but  it  is 
said  to  be  frequent  when  it  exceeds  eighteen  or 
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twenty  respirations  in  a minute.  The  more  it 
differs  from  the  natural  standard,  the  more  im- 
portant will  this  be  as  a symptom  ; but  frequent 
inspiration  and  expiration  must  not  always  be 
put  down  as  a sign  of  diseased  lungs,  for,  to 
my  own  knowledge,  it  is  not  uncommon  with 
persons  of  irritable  temperaments. 

In  the  common  irritative  fever  of  children, 
quick  breathing  is  a very  frequent  symptom ; in 
cases  of  fever  both  in  childhood  and  adults,  the 
chest  is  more  or  less  affected,  and  frequently 
the  first  germ  of  pulmonary  disease  may  be 
traced  to  the  above  cause. 

In  full  and  deep  inspiration  the  quantity  of 
air  inspired  is  very  great,  in  a short  one  it  is 
less.  In  some  spasmodic  diseases  the  chest  may 
appear  much  elevated,  but  the  quantity  of  air 
inspired  may  be  very  little.  When  we  observe 
considerable  elevation  of  the  ribs  in  breathing 
and  also  the  sides  of  the  nose  expanded,  it 
will,  in  some  cases,  denote  inflammation  of  the 
lungs ; and  when  the  breath  is  drawn  at  long 
intervals,  the  brain  may  be  affected.  Difficulty 
of  breathing  occurs  whenever  respiration  is 
performed  with  a sensation  of  pain  or  uneasi- 
ness, and  when  there  is  oppression  or  weight 
on  the  chest,  or  when  the  muscles  contract 
violently  or  suddenly.  There  is  a great  variety 
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of  this,  and  it  is  important,  in  all  cases,  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  it.  Thus,  in  some  cases 
it  may  be  slight,  and  in  others  laborious  and 
with  great  oppression.  It  may  become  so  diffi- 
cult that  the  person  is  obliged  to  sit  up,  bend 
forwards,  and  exert  all  the  powerful  muscles  to 
assist  in  dilating  the  chest,  and  even  then  be  in 
continual  peril  of  suffocation.  At  all  events  it 
must  be  regarded  as  a symptom  of  more  or  less 
danger  in  proportion  to  the  other  symptoms 
which  accompany  it. 

When  the  air  has  a free  and  uninterrupted 
passage  through  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs, 
breathing  is  performed  without  any  sensible 
noise ; except  in  sleep,  when,  at  times,  there 
will  be  a slight  murmur.  Sometimes  breathing 
is  accompanied  with  a hissing  noise,  heard  both 
in  inspiration  and  expiration;  and,  sometimes,  it 
is  only  in  the  one  and  not  in  the  other.  In  the 
disease  called  Croup,  it  is  at  times  very  remark- 
able ; and  as  the  symptoms  in  this  serious  ma- 
lady increase,  the  noise  of  breathing  will  resem- 
ble air  being  forced  through  a dry  tube.  During 
sleep  this  sound  is  somewhat  modified  and  may 
resemble  sobbing ; as  a matter  of  course,  the 
breathing  is  interrupted  and  much  shorter  if 
there  be  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  their  mem- 
branes. In  active  diseases  of  the  chest,  breathing 
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is  the  great  and  leading  symptom.  A very  impor- 
tant thing  to  observe  is  the  state  of  the  air  given 
out  from  the  lungs,  in  different  diseases,  both  as 
regards  its  temperature  and  odour ; for  instance, 
in  health,  the  breath  has  a moderate  degree  of 
warmth  ; in  active  fever  it  is  hot,  while  in  some 
other  diseases  it  is  cold.  In  the  much-dreaded 
Cholera  it  is  quite  cold.  Sometimes  we  observe 
the  breath  has  a very  bad  odour ; and  this  may 
result  from  decayed  teeth,  diseased  lungs,  or 
ulceration  of  the  throat ; it  may,  also,  be  the 
result  of  large  doses  of  Mercury. 


EXAMINATION  OF  THE  CHEST, 

BT  THE  STETHOSCOPE  AND  EAB. — MODE  OF  DETECTING  DISEASE. 


There  are  two  ways  of  conducting  an  exami- 
nation of  the  Chest  for  the  purpose  of  detect- 
ing disease  within.  One  is  by  using  an 
instrument  called  a stethoscope*  This  instru- 
ment, which,  in  general,  is  made  of  cedar  wood, 
and  in  shape  somewhat  like  a common  horn,  is 
applied  thus  : — One  of  the  ends  is  placed  on  the 

♦Almost  every  shape  and  variety  of  this  instrument  is 
now  in  use.  The  one  I use  has  a flexible  middle  portion 
to  it,  something  like  that  used  to  the  large  pipes. 
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cliest  and  the  ear  at  the  other  end.  It  should 
be  held  something  like  a pen ; the  hand  being 
placed  very  near  the  chest  to  steady  the  instru- 
ment. It  should  be  so  applied  as  to  leave  no 
space  between  its  extremity  and  the  part  to 
which  it  is  applied. 

The  other  mode  is  by  placing  the  ear  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  chest.  By  means  of  the 
stethoscope  we  learn  that  the  motions  of  the 
lungs  and  heart  in  a state  of  health  produce 
certain  sounds  in  certain  parts  of  the  chest,  and 
that  these  sounds  are  modified  in  certain  ways, 
and  other  sounds  superadded  in  states  of  dis- 
ease. By  studying  the  symptoms  during  life, 
and  by  dissection  after  death,  we  are  able  to 
connect,  as  cause  and  effect,  particular  forms  of 
disease  with  certain  sounds  thus  given. 

When  using  the  stethoscope,  every  care  must 
be  employed  to  keep  the  chest  end  of  the  in- 
Btrument  in  exact  opposition  with  the  surface  on 
which  it  rests,  and  to  preserve  the  ear  in  direct 
communication  with  the  end  of  the  instrument. 

Strong  pressure  must  not  be  used,  this  would 
cause  pain,  and  for  this  reason  must  be  avoided. 

The  stethoscope  may  be  applied  either  to  the 
naked  chest  or  to  the  chest  when  covered;  but  the 
covering  must  be  light.  In  cases  of  very  thin 
persons,  it  is  often  required  to  place  a linen 
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handkerchief,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  inequalities 
and  to  give  the  instrument  a level  and  even 
resting  place.  When  examining  the  front  parts 
of  the  chest,  we  should  place  the  person  on  his 
back  in  a recumbent  position,  or  in  a chair,  and 
gently  reclining  backwards.  When  we  examine 
the  back  parts  of  the  chest  the  person  must 
lean  forwards  a little  and  place  his  arms  across 
the  chest.  When  the  sides  of  the  chest  are  to 
be  examined,  the  patient  should  be  told  to  lean 
a little  to  the  opposite  side. 

When  the  stethoscope  is  properly  used  to  a 
healthy  chest,  we  hear  a gentle,  and  in  most 
cases,  a distinct  murmur,  indicating  that  the 
inspired  air  penetrates  into  the  lungs,  and  is 
duly  expelled.  This  is  heard  over  the  whole 
chest,  but  more  distinct  in  some  parts  than  in 
others. 

The  breathing  sound  is  much  more  distinct 
in  children  than  in  adults,  and  it  is  somewhat 
different.  “ It  appears,”  says  Lsennac,  “ as  if 
in  them  we  could  distinctly  perceive  the  air  cells 
dilate  the  lungs  to  the  full  extent ; while  in 
adults,  one  would  suppose  they  were  only  half 
filled  with  air,  or  that  their  sides,  being  more 
dense,  will  not  admit  of  so  great  a distension.” 

When  the  murmur  of  breathing  is  only 
heai'd  in  particular  parts  of  the  chest,  we  may 
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conclude  that,  in  those  parts  where  it  has 
ceased,  the  corresponding  portion  of  lung  has, 
from  some  cause,  become  too  dense  to  admit 
the  passage  of  air  into  it.  If  the  stethoscope  be 
placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  near  the 
wind-pipe,  the  sound  will  apjiear  to  pass 
through  the  tube  of  the  instrument,  and  when 
this  tracheal  respiration,  as  it  is  called,  is  heard 
m other  parts  of  the  chest,  it  indicates  com- 
pression or  infiltration  of  the  lung,  the  air 
being  prevented  from  entering.  Sometimes 
this  sound  will  appear  to  pass  through  a large 
cavity  or  excavation,  indicating  abscess  of  the 
ung.  There  may  also  be  heard  the  mucous 
rattle— -a  sound  caused  by  the  passage  of  air 
through  the  mucus  which  is  obstructing  it  • 
and  this  is  the  sound  heard  in  the  throat  of  the 
dying,  and  commonly  called,  or  known,  by  the 

" t-r!feS'  ^ **  S°—  -ttle 
' anothel'  klnd,  resembling  the  rubbing  of  a 

bass  string  with  the  finger  and  thumbfor  as 

some  say,  the  cooing  of  a dove.  The  crepiLu- 

Mg  rattle  is  like  the  noise  made  by  a1  dry 

bladder  during  its  inflation,  leading  us  to  sup 

aPnTn“Tr  °f  the  *“*  contain  fluid, 
and  not  air.  There  are  many  other  sounds  indi- 

mg  disease  ; but  these  are  some  of  the  chief 
sounds  obtamed  by  the  application  of  the  ste- 
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tlioscope  or  the  ear  to  the  chest.  I need 
scarcely  remark,  that  it  requires  much  practice 
to  understand  them  properly,  and  discriminate 
the  changes  that  may  take  place  during  the 
progress  of  various  diseases. 

There  is  no  class  of  diseases  in  this  country 
which  produce  so  great  a mortality,  as  affections 
of  the  air-vessels  and  lungs,  nor  is  there  any  class 
of  diseases  which  require  so  much  care  and  at- 
tention in  their  treatment ; yet  I am  convinced 
theyarebut  slightly  studied,  or,  atall  events,  they 
do  not  receive  that  due  attention  which  their  na- 
ture demands.  There  are  few  diseases  of  import- 
ance which  the  human  frame  is  liable  to,  in  which 
the  lungs  or  heart,  to  a certain  extent,  do  not 
participate;  for,  as  the  surface  of  the  body  is 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  either  heat  or  cold, 
so  do  the  bronchial  vessels  become  more  or  less 
affected.  Thus,  if  a person  be  exposed  to  cold 
for  a long  time,  he  will  be  more  liable  to  its 
influence  than  if  exposed  only  for  a short  time ; 
so  likewise,  if  a part  of  the  body,  say  the  throat 
or  neck,  be  exposed  to  a current  of  cold  air, 
the  effect  will  be  more  speedy ; for  as  the  surface 
of  the  body  becomes  too  hot  or  too  cold,  so 
sure  will  the  mucous  membranes  become  more 
or  less  diseased.  This  is  well  exemplified  in  a 
common  cold,  and  will  account  for  the  frc- 
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quency  of  chest  diseases  in  this  country,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  importance  of  discrimi- 
nating them  at  an  early  period  from  other  less 
fatal  complaints  ; for  if  we  consider  for  one 
moment  the  delicate  structure  of  the  lungs,  their 
peculiar  organization,  the  thinness  of  the  walls 
of  each  little  cell  (which  in  a state  of  health 
contains  air),  and  also  the  number  of  respirations 
in  a minute,  to  us  it  will  cease  to  be  a matter  of 
surprise  that  this  delicate  structure  should  so 
frequently  become  diseased. 


COUGH,  VARIETIES  OF. 


The  late  Rev.  R.  Hill  used  to  say,  that  thin 
shoes  caused  more  noise  in  his  chapel  than  thick 
ones.  The  one  caused  annoyance  only  by  the 
walking  in  or  out,  but  the  other  during  the 
whole  service  by  the  incessant  coughing. 

A cough  is  commonly  one  of  the  early 
symptoms  of  consumption;  it  may  be  said  to  be 
an  effort  of  nature  to  remove  a difficulty,  or 
some  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  air  to  the 
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lungs.*  It  may  at  first  be  only  a short  dry 
cough,  and  will  attract  but  little  notice ; after 
awhile  it  gets  more  troublesome,  with  some 
irritation  about  the  throat,  there  is  a little  ex- 
pectoration, and  the  cough  gets  worse  both 
night  and  morning,  with  a dull  pain  in  the 
chest ; this  goes  on  for  some  time.  During  the 
warm  days  of  summer  the  cough  subsides,  but 
returns  in  the  winter.  It  then  becomes  very 
troublesome,  the  expectoration  much  greater, 
there  is  thirst,  and  the  appetite  is  not  so  good ; 
sometimes  these  symptoms  will  decline  a little, 
but  where  nothing  is  done,  they  advance,  and 
constitute  what  is  called  the  complete  symptoms 
of  consumption. 

A cough  may  proceed  from  inflammation  of  the 
uvula,  which  being  lengthened,  rests  upon  the 

* The  lungs  must  be  considered  as  a double  organ, 
situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  chest.  The  trachea  or 
windpipe  enters  the  chest,  inclining  to  the  back  part  of 
it.  and  behind  the  arch  of  the  large  blood-vessel  belong- 
ing to  the  heart,  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one 
passing  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left  lung. 
These  are  called  the  bronchial  tubes  : these  again  divide 
and  sub-divide  like  the  branches  of  a tree  through  the 
lungs,  until  their  tender  and  minute  extremities  termi- 
nate in  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs. 
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edge  of  the  wind-pipe,  and  violent  coughing  is 
the  result ; this  may  continue,  and  if  not  pro- 
perly treated,  will  cause  much  annoyance  and 
distress. 

A cough  is  sometimes  a symptom  of  diseased 
liver,  or  a congested  state  of  the  kidneys,  or  it 
may  proceed  from  ulceration  of  the  throat.  In 
pleurisy  we  have  cough,  with  short  inspiration 
and  long  expiration. 

Cough  accompanies  affections  of  the  liver 
in  consequence,  probably,  of  the  connexion  of 
this  organ  with  the  diaphragm.  In  some  in- 
stances we  observe  it  attending  affections  quite 
unconnected  with  the  respirative  organs,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  these  may  be  sympathetically 
affected,  and  relieved  in  proportion  as  the 
state  of  health  is  improved ; this  will  be  shown 
in  one  or  two  cases. 

But,  as  a general  rule,  it  may  be  taken  as 
affecting  respiration.  It  may  be  induced  in 
any  person  in  perfect  health,  when  exposed 
suddenly  to  very  cold  air,  and  when  the  body 

is  much  heated,  or  by  the  inhalation  of 
gases. 

It  may  likewise  accompany  acute  or  chronic 
complaints  of  the  chest;  sometimes  it  proceeds 
rom  affections  of  the  larynx  and  trachea. 

C 
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At  the  commencement  of  inflammatory  af- 
fections of  the  lungs,  or  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  air-passages,  we  have  cough, 
and  it  is  generally  a dry,  hard,  cough. 

In  consumption,  as  we  have  seen,  it  always 
commences  with  a dry,  short  cough,  which 
may  go  on  for  some  time,  exciting,  perhaps, 
little  or  no  attention ; sooner  or  later,  how- 
ever, expectoration  comes  on. 

A cough  may  be  attended  with  or  without 
pain,  it  may  be  easy  or  difficult.  In  some 
cases  it  is  brought  on  by  the  slightest  exertion, 
and  is  almost  incessant,  while  in  others  it 
occurs  in  paroxysms,  often  of  great  violence, 
which  will  continue  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  sometimes  longer. 

In  hooping  cough,  which  is  another  variety, 
it  consists  of  a number  of  quick,  loud  coughs, 
so  rapidly  succeeding  each  other  that  scarcely 
any  inspiration  can  be  heard  between  them;  but, 
at  intervals,  the  cough  is  interrupted  suddenly 
by  a deep  and  almost  convulsive  noisy  in- 
spiration, which  gives  the  character  to  the 
disease. 

The  sound,  or  intonation,  as  it  is  termed, 
varies  in  different  affections  ; in  some  it  is  so 
peculiar  as  to  enable  us  at  once  to  recognise 
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the  nature  of  the  malady  on  which  it  de- 
pends. 

In  measles,  a disease  common  with  children, 
it  is  considered  by  many  that  as  soon  as  the 
eruption  is  gone  from  the  skin,  the  danger  has 
passed.  This  is  a fallacy,  the  danger  is  yet  to 
come.  As  soon  as  the  eruption  disappears 
from  the  surface,  it  is,  in  many  cases,  transferred 
to  the  lungs,  or  bronchial  vessels,  &c.  The 
irritation  there  set  up,  causes  cough,  and  this 
cough,  in  some  children,  lasts  for  years. 


INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  TONSILS  OF  THE 
THROAT. 

W E must  be  aware,  that  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  and  air -passages  is  a continuous 
one,  so  that  inflammation  attacking  one  part  of 
it  may  easily  spread  to  another.  If  we  take, 
for  instance,  common  catarrh,  we  find  that  the 
inflammation  begins  with  the  nostrils,  it  then 
spreads  down  to  the  hack  of  the  mouth,  and, 
finally,  extends  itself  throughout  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  air-passages.  In  common 
catarrh,  which  usually  arises  from  a cold  or 
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damp  atmosphere,  or  the  change  from  breathing 
a hot  to  a cold  air,  inflammation  attacks  the 
membrane  of  the  nose,  then  gets  to  the  back 
of  the  mouth,  then  the  throat  and  trachea 
become  affected,  and  sometimes  the  bronchial 
tubes  and  lungs  themselves.  But  we  will  first 
consider  an  affection,  common  with  some  per- 
sons, arising  from  the  above  cause,  trouble- 
some, and  even  dangerous  in  some  cases.  As 
regards  respiration,  it  is  inflammation  of  the 
tonsils  of  the  throat. 

The  common  predisposing  cause  I have 
just  stated,  and  I may  also  mention  that  what- 
ever tends  to  break  up  the  general  health,  pre- 
disposes to  inflammation  the  parts  now  under 
consideration.  We  find  after  some  affections 
of  the  skin,  such  as  erysipelas,  and  also  in 
derangements  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  these 
parts  are  very  often  much  enlarged,  and  in 
some  constitutions  remain  troublesome  for 
years. 

This  affection  generally  comes  on  with  a 
sense  of  soreness  and  fulness  about  the  throat ; 
pain  also  in  swallowing ; the  voice  is  thick,  and 
the  breathing  is  somewhat  affected  ; there  is  an 
increased  secretion  in  the  mouth,  redness,  and 
swelling,  on  examination,  about  the  tonsils, 
and  in  some  constitutions  this  disease  will  often 
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terminate  in  ulceration  of  the  parts.  When 
the  inflammation  is  not  arrested  the  tonsils  be- 
come much  distended;  and,  if  both  should  sup- 
purate, the  breathing  will  be  very  difficult,  with  a 
sense  of  suffocation.  Sometimes  in  weak  con- 
stitutions ulceration  takes  place,  and  this,  if  not 
properly  attended  to,  extends  itself  to  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  windpipe,  and  the  voice  is, 
to  a very  great  extent,  destroyed,  or  very  much 
altered.  When  the  inflammation,  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  attacks  persons  of  weak 
habits,  it  will  very  often  degenerate  into  the 
chronic  form,  and  become  very  troublesome.  At 
the  commencement  of  this  disease,  the  first  thing 
for  the  patient  is  a warm  bath  from  90°  to 
100°,  and  to  remain  in  it  from  twenty  minutes 
to  half-an-hour,  and  then  a mild  emetic  of 
antimony.  The  after-treatment  must  be  then 
left  to  the  medical  atten  dant. 


HOOPING  COUGH. 

This  disease  comes  on  like  a common  cold ; the 
nose  and  eyes  are  at  first  affected ; after  a few  days 
a cough  comes  on  in  fits— and  the  child  if  at  play, 
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will  suddenly  run  to  a chair  or  table,  and  hold  on 
till  the  fit  of  coughing  is  over.  In  this  disease, 
there  is  a sudden  and  strange  sensation  about 
the  entrance  of  the  wind-pipe,  the  face  be- 
comes turgid,  the  eyes  swollen  and  red ; and 
during  the  cough  the  expiration  is  rapid,  fol- 
lowed by  a long  and  deep  inspiration,  and  also 
by  a peculiar  noise  called  “ a hoop,”  caused 
by  a spasmodic  closing  at  the  commencement 
of  the  wind-pipe  ; these  fits  of  coughing  termi- 
nate in  two  ways  by  mucous  expectoration  or 
vomiting.  This  affection  is  at  times  attended 
with  some  danger,  when  it  attacks  very  deli- 
cate children  or  young  persons  of  a weak 
constitution,  and  should  it  continue  long  with 
them,  it  will  in  some  cases  lay  the  foundation 
for  consumption,  or  perhaps  those  diseases 
known  by  the  name  of  bronchitis  or  asthma, 
and  thus  be  for  years  afterwards  a source  of 
misery  and  distress.  The  effects  are  also  at 
times  felt  in  more  remote  parts ; should  there 
be  any  tendency  to  head  disease  ; it  is  always 
more  or  less  aggravated  by  hooping  cough. 

This  complaint,  with  comparatively  few  ex- 
ceptions, is  a disease  of  childhood,  although 
adults  are  by  no  means  secure  from  its  attacks. 
When  the  disease  is  ascertained  to  be  present, 
we  should  always  be  on  our  guard,  for  inflam- 
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mation  of  the  lungs  will  often  steal  in  unob- 
served, and  the  medical  practitioner,  when  he 
is  called,  often  finds  that  these  organs  are  very 
seriously  involved ; it  therefore  behoves  parents, 
and  those  to  whose  care  children  are  entrusted, 
to  take  precautionary  measures  ; for,  although 
the  disease  will  run  its  time,  its  violence  may 
be  greatly  mitigated. 

The  diet  in  this  disease  should  be  light,  and 
nutritious  farinaceous  foods  should  be  given — 
sago,  tapioca,  rice,  and  arrow-root,  obtained  of  a 
respectable  chemist,  andnotpotato-starch,as  sold 
under  that  name.  As  regards  the  medicinal  mea- 
sures, nothing  more  should  be  done  by  an  unpro- 
fessional person  than,  keeping  the  bowels  regular, 
and  giving  a few  drops  of  Ipecacuanha  wine  in 
warm  water  occasionally  j the  moment  that  you 
find  the  breathing  difficult,  short,  and  hurried 
between  the  paroxysms,  it  is  high  time  that 
medical  aid  was  called  in,  for  the  lungs  are 
beginning  to  suffer ; and  also  when  you  find 
the  child  shows  a tendency  to  squinting,  seek 
further  advice,  for  doubtless  the  brain  is  be- 
coming affected.  Generally  speaking,  hooping 
cough  will  be  of  short  duration  if  the  child  is 
kept  in  a warm,  moist  atmosphere,  and  when 
the  violent  symptoms  are  passed,  change  of 
air  is  the  best  thing. 
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I do  not  suppose  for  an  instant  that  the  non- 
professional reader  will  be  able  to  master  all 
the  sounds  and  peculiar  symptoms  of  the 
various  diseases  to  which  the  throat  and 
chest  are  subject ; but  should  I succeed  in 
making  him  acquainted  with  the  importance  of 
obtaining  the  best  advice,  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble period  of  these  diseases,  my  object  will  be 
gained.  It  may  be  said  by  some,  that  the 
public  ought  not  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  mode  of  distinguishing  the  various  affec- 
tions, or  the  way  of  treating  them,  and  that 
the  more  you  keep  them  in  the  dark  the  better 
for  them.  I deny  it ; many  valuable  lives 
might  be  saved,  if  the  individuals  understood 
the  nature  and  importance  of  some  of  the  symp- 
toms of  heart  and  lung  disease ; we  should  not 
hear  of  the  number  of  sudden  deaths,  were  they 
more  familiar  with  the  symptoms,  because  they 
would  then  know  the  importance  attached  to 
them,  and  regulate  their  actions  accordingly. 
Let  us  take  one  disease,  as  an  example — Croup, 
which  is  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  trachea  or  wind-pipe,  and  which  is  a disease 
common  to  many  children.  The  child  probably 
has  been  exposed  to  cold,  or  has  been  kept  out 
late  in  the  night  air,  and  next  day  a very 
slight  wheezing  is  heard ; the  cough  is  slight, 
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but  the  child  eats  and  drinks  just  as  usual ; at 
night  a peculiar  sound  is  heard  in  coughing, 
the  mother  imagines  the  child  has  caught  cold ; 
the  hoarseness  continues,  the  breathing  is 
much  affected,  and  the  doctor  is  sent  for.  It 
is  then  for  the  first  time  the  parent  is  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  fatal  complaint.  “ Had  I 
known  it  was  the  croup,  I would  have  sent  for 
you  before,  and  saved  my  child,”  says  the 
parent.  Croup  is  fatal  in  forty-eight  hours. 
If  it  is  attended  to  in  time,  and  properly 
treated,  it  does  not  terminate  fatally. 


CAUSES  OF  CONSUMPTION. 

CONSTITUTIONAL,  ACCIDENTAL,  AND  IRRITATIYE. 

Standing  in  a cold  place  when  the  body  is 
much  heated,  or  a sudden  transition  from  cold 
to  a hot  temperature,  will,  with  some  constitu- 
tions, produce  great  excitement  in  the  mucous 
membranes,  especially  in  spring  and  autumn. 
The  influence  of  change  of  temperature  at  this 
time  is  very  striking  ; indeed,  some  persons  will 
catch  cold  at  their  own  firesides,  even  the  opening 
of  a door  will  be  sufficient.  I have  known  indivi- 
duals in  the  enjoyment  of  every  luxury,  catch 
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cold,  and  sneeze  violently,  shortly  after  the 
entrance  of  a friend,  who  had  come  to  pay 
them  a morning  visit.  How  different  is  it  with 
the  hardy  labourer,  who  toils  in  the  fields  all  the 
day  ; he  has  not  the  luxuries  and  comforts,  it  is 
true,  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  escapes  the  evils 
and  miseries  which  they  too  often  produce. 
It  may  be  justly  stated  that  nothing  is  more 
important  for  maintaining  bodily  health  than 
daily  walking  exercise.  Every  muscle  is  moved, 
and  thus  a due  amount  of  animalheat  isgenerated, 
while  the  circulation  is  quickened  to  a healthy 
standard.  The  mind  also  partakes  of  the  goodly 
influence,  for  the  oxygen  which  has  been  in- 
haled during  a short  walk  in  the  country,  has 
altered  the  blood — the  individual  breathes  bet- 
ter, the  heart’s  action  is  good,  and  altogether 
the  glow  on  the  cheek  tells  that  the  smallest 
vessels  have  felt  its  influence,  the  blood  has 
lost  its  carbon,  and  obtained  a good  supply  of 
vital  air  or  oxygen. 

We  frequently  hear  it  stated,  that  such  a 
person  had  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and 
shortly  afterwards  all  the  symptoms  of  con- 
sumption manifested  themselves.  It  has  in- 
deed been  very  generally  considered  as  the 
result  of  inflammation,  but  it  must  also  be 
stated,  that  in  many  persons  there  is  a predis- 
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position  to  this  disease.  Some  writers  say, 
that  consumption  is  not  the  result  of  inflamma- 
tory action  or  irritation,  but  that  it  is  a dispo- 
sition to  deposit  tuberculous  matter  in  the 
lungs ; now,  I am  quite  sure,  from  what  I have 
seen  of  this  disease,  both  in  this  and  other 
countries,  that  it  may  result  from  all  three — 
inflammation,  irritation,  and  predisposition ; 
and  no  person  who  has  seen  anything  of  this 
affection  can  doubt  it.  Thus  it  may  be  divided 
into  constitutional,  accidental,  and  irritative. 

We  know  well  enough,  that  inflammatory 
affections  of  the  chest  will  produce  all  the 
symptoms  of  consumption — the  cough,  expecto- 
ration, the  wasting  of  flesh,  hectic  flush  on  the 
cheek,  the  shortness  of  breath,  &c.  Again,  it 
may  proceed  from  irritation,  with  ulceration 
of  the  throat — the  result  of  cold.  Irritation 
will  produce  ulceration  ; this  gets  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  lungs,  and  we  then  have  the  disease 
in  its  most  aggravated  form.  The  ulceration 
and  the  continual  cough  irritates  the  delicate 
structure  of  the  lungs,  and  a low  inflammatory 
action  is  commenced,  which,  in  very  many 
cases,  degenerates  into  consumption.  Lastly, 
the  predisposition,  that  is  the  person  without 
any  obvious  cause,  falls  into  a consumptive 
state;  or,  the  slightest  cold,  a cough  follows. 
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and  the  consuming  of  flesh  or  wasting ; hence 
the  name. 

In  persons  strongly  disposed  to  lung  disease, 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  cold  or  any  pul- 
monary inflammation  will  give  rise  to  the  early 
formation  of  consumption  ; and  also  any  de- 
rangement of  the  system  to  a person  pre-dis- 
posed,  whether  it  be  congestion  of  the  kidneys 
or  liver ; or,  as  I have  before  observed,  the 
slightest  inflammation  of  the  lungs  will  he  an 
exciting  cause  of  tuberculous  deposits. 

Let  me  now  say  a few  words  on  the  origin 
of  this  malady — the  hereditary  predisposition, 
as  it  is  called.  The  best  definition  I can  find,  is 
that  given  by  Dr.  Stokes  who  says,  it  is  a 
peculiar  condition  of  the  body  depending  upon 
its  original  conformation,  and  derived  from  the 
parents,  or  parent,  which  renders  the  indi- 
vidual more  susceptible  or  more  liable  to  cer- 
tain diseases,  than  others  who  are  endowed 
with  a more  healthy  organisation.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  consumption  may  be  said  to  be 
hereditary.  The  children  of  consumptive 
parents  are  always  liable  to  that  disease  in 
their  progress  to  maturity,  certainly  more  so 
than  the  children  of  healthy  parents ; and, 
unless  the  condition  of  the  system  of  those  who 
possess  that  taint  be  corrected  by  proper  and 
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early  management,  they  will  most  likely  fall 
victims  to  this  disease,  or  to  maladies  which 
originate  from  the  same  state  of  constitution. 
It  does  not  follow,  that  a child  born  with  a 
predisposition  to  a disease,  must  necessarily  he 
attacked  with  that  disorder.  What  I say,  and 
what  I contend  for,  is,  that  the  disease  in 
question  will  be  more  easily  induced  in  such 
a person,  than  in  others  whose  constitutions 
are  different.  It  is  a remarkable  fact,  one  I have 
noticed  for  years  past,  that  if  the  mother  be 
consumptive,  the  children  are  more  likely  to 
inherit  the  disease  from  her  than  from  the 
father,  were  he  the  consumptive  parent. 
Generally,  then,  let  it  be  understood,  that  in  all 
cases  where  the  tone  of  bodily  health  is  much 
lowered,  it,  to  a certain  extent,  predisposes  to 
consumption. 

Take,  for  instance,  sedentary  occupation, 
especially  if  in  confined,  unhealthy  places,  or 
living  in  low,  damp  situations  ; bad  diet,  scanty 
clothing,  long-continued  disease,  an  unhealthy 
state  of  the  digestive  organs,  or  a congested  state 
of  the  liver  or  kidneys.  The  continued  use  of 
strong  drinks,  when  added  to  the  preceding 
causes,  very  often  assist  and  hurry  on  these 
diseases  of  the  chest,  known  to  medical  men  as 
tubercular  affections. 


so 
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The  symptoms  of  pulmonary  disease  will 
frequently  manifest  themselves  in  young  people 
soon  after  they  have  suffered  from  severe  illness. 
Hence,  the  necessity  of  attention,  particularly 
in  the  cases  of  delicate  persons  during  con- 
valescence, where  the  powers  of  life  are  much 
lowered,  and  the  susceptibility,  as  a matter  of 
course,  much  increased;  and  this  attention  should 
be  more  particularly  paid  when  any  local  irri- 
tation exists,  such  as  generally  occurs  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  and  chest  after 
scarlatina,  hooping-cough,  or  measles. 

The  power  of  mental  depression  must  not  be 
forgotten  among  the  predisposing  causes.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  justly  considered  as  a most 
frequent  cause  of  chest  disease. 

Let  me  ask  the  reader,  can  anything  be 
greater  than  mental  depression  acting  upon  a 
constitution  already  somewhat  shattered  by 
previous  disease  ? 

According  to  Mr.  Marshall,  many  of  the 
young  recruits  soon  regret  having  enlisted ; and 
separated  from  their  friends,  they  brood  over 
their  new  mode  of  life,  and  their  health  suffers 
in  consequence.  These  causes,  with  the  fatigue 
of  drill  and  the  restraints  of  discipline,  have 
much  influence  upon  young  lads,  and  the  re- 
cruit soon  loses  the  active  fortitude  that  is 
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required  of  him,  and  falls  into  a gloomy  state 
of  mind  ; he  loses  his  appetite,  becomes  emaci- 
ated, a slight  cough  supervenes,  and,  after 
being  admitted  into  the  hospital  several  times, 
at  last  dies  of  diseased  lungs. 

Grief,  sorrow,  fear,  and  other  depressing 
passions  of  the  mind  diminish  the  activity  of 
the  circulation,  impair  respiration,  lower  vi- 
tality, and  consequently  render  the  organisation 
more  than  usually  susceptible  of  diseases. 

During  my  sojourn  in  Spain,  I had  many 
opportunities  of  learning  the  powerful  effects 
of  mental  depression  in  destroying  the  con- 
stitution. I allude  to  the  baneful  effects  of 
convent  life;  where,  for  the  slightest  smile— the 
smallest  possible  deviation  from  the  rules  of 
the  convent — the  nuns  are  punished  by  im- 
prisonment in  a dark,  damp  room,  not  for  days, 
but  for  months ; and  when  released,  in  too  many 
cases,  it  is  only  to  die. 

But  in  this  country  I have  seen  many  young 
persons,  six  or  eight  in  a small  room,  under- 
ground, with  four  gas-lights  burning,  toiling 
from  morning  till  night,  breathing  a heated,  im- 
pure  atmosphere,  and  then  walk  home  in  the 
cold  night  air ; need  we  be  surprised  at  this 
giving  rise  to  pulmonary  disease  ? The  irri- 
tating influence  of  tobacco  upon  the  mucous 
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membrane  of  young  persons  of  scrofulous  habits 
is  most  injurious,  and  will  frequently  be  the 
cause  of  chest  and  also  stomach  diseases.  It 
must,  by  its  irritating  the  bronchial  tubes,  tend 
to  bring  on  cough  and  expectoration  ; therefore 
it  is  advisable,  in  cases  where  there  is  any 
tendency  to  lung  disease,  to  abstain  from  the 
use  of  tobacco,  at  all  events  till  the  symp- 
toms of  the  pectoral  malady  have  passed  away. 
This  observation  applies  to  young  men. 


Case  I. 

I may  here  relate  the  case  of  a gentleman 
who  came  to  me  about  his  cough.  One  mem- 
ber of  his  family  had  died  of  consumption,  and, 
as  a matter  of  course,  he  was  fearful  his  lungs 
might  be  affected.  He  informed  me  that  his 
cough  had  troubled  him  for  a considerable  time, 
he  expectorated  and  had  pain  in  his  chest; 
he  also  had  taken  medicines,  but  found  him- 
self no  better.  On  examining  him  with  the 
Stethoscope,  the  sound  all  over  the  chest 
was  healthy,  though  the  breathing  was  shorter 
than  natural,  the  pulse  was  quick,  the  eyes 
congested  and  of  a dull,  dirty,  yellow  colour. 
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I prescribed  a mustard  bath  and  sulphur  in 
small  doses,  then  Taraxicum,  and  directed  him 
to  see  me  again  in  a few  days.  He  called  upon 
me  the  second  time  much  better,  his  eyes 
clearer,  skin  moist,  and  cough  less.  I ordered 
him  to  continue  the  warm  bath,  but  without 
the  mustard,  and  gave  him  a prescription.  In 
a week  he  was  quite  well,  and  his  cough  nearly 
gone. 

Now,  it  had  been  taken  for  granted  by  some 
who  had  seen  this  gentleman,  that  because  one 
member  of  his  family  had  died  of  consumption 
he  must  have  disease  of  the  lungs  also. 

Such  was  not  the  case,  his  cough  was  a 
symptom  of  congestion  of  the  liver.  The 
opium  and  sweets  he  had  taken  for  the  cough 
had,  of  course,  made  him  worse. 


Case  2. 

A young  person  one  day  came  to  me  with 
her  mother,  a most  intelligent  woman,  who 
stated  that  her  daughter  had  been  suffering  for 
two  years  with  cough  and  pain  in  the  chest,  she 
had  no  appetite,  and  the  mother  was  fearful, 
from  the  symptoms,  that  her  lungs  were  diseased. 
I was  informed  change  of  air  had  been  of  little 
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service.  I made  some  observation  about  tight- 
lacing,  and  was  told  that  her  daughter  had  not 
worn  stays  for  months.  Not  feeling  quite  satisfied, 
I asked  how  it  was  that  she  managed  to  confine 
the  waist,  and  she  admitted  it  was  by  means  of  a 
broad  band.  I prescribed  for  the  patient,  and 
privately  informed  the  parent  that  I wished 
her  to  measure  her  daughter’s  waist  in  the 
morning  during  a full  inspiration,  and  let  me 
know  the  difference  of  measurement  between 
the  broad  band  and  her  daughter’s  waist ; she 
did  so.  There  was  just  six  inches  difference. 

I then  explained  that  it  was  impossible  for 
me,  or  any  one,  to  be  of  service  until  such  a 
ligature  was  discontinued,  for  it  stopped  the 
circulation  to  a very  great  extent.  I am  happy 
to  say  the  young  woman  saw  the  justness  of 
my  remarks,  and  discontinued  the  use  of  it. 
After  being  a few  weeks  under  my  care,  she 
lost  her  cough,  and  all  the  other  bad  symptoms 
disappeared. 


ACUTE  BRONCHITIS. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  TOE  BRONCHIAL  TUBES. 

THEexciting  cause  of  this  disease  is  a low,  damp, 
and  variable  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Some- 
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times  the  cause  is  epidemic, — a certain  state 
of  atmosphere  extending  oyer  a particular  dis- 
trict. This  disease  must  be  distinguished  from 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  the  symptoms 
we  must  attend  to  as  the  characteristic  of  acute 
bronchitis. 

1st.  Disturbance  in  the  respiration.  The 
number  may  be  from  twenty  or  even  to 
forty  in  a minute.  The  respiration  is  not 
only  greater  in  number  than  natural ; but  the 
breathing  is  also  more  laborious,  the  chest 
heaving  up  and  down  much  greater  than  in 
the  healthy  state. 

2nd.  W e find  more  mucus  in  the  bronchial 
passages  than  usual ; if  the  patient  is  told  to  take 
a deep  inspiration,  and  you  place  your  ear  close 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  you  will  hear  a 
mixed  sound,  a sort  of  guggling  and  wheezing, 
and  at  times  it  will  be  like  that  sound  caused 
by  blowing  against  the  back  of  a knife.  If  we 
direct  the  patient  to  cough,  you  may  hear  a 
deep  stuffing  sound.  There  is  cough  deep  and 
violent  at  times,  with  mucous  expectoration,  and 
tills  mucus  is  at  times  very  great.  In  the  worst 
cases  the  cough  is  absent.  The  expectoration 
in  this  disease  is  the  most  important  symptom 
to  observe. 

In  slight  cases,  the  mucus  is  transparent  or 
• d 2 
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mixed  with  froth ; in  severe  cases  it  is  opaque, 
with  yellow  patches,  mixed  with  it.  As  the 
quantity  of  mucus  secreted  is  very  great  in 
some  cases,  this  must  be  got  rid  of  by  expec- 
toration, for  if  the  quantity  secreted  be  greater 
than  that  expectorated,  the  danger  is  great.  If 
the  patient  has  power  in  coughing  to  get  rid  of 
the  mucus,  the  danger  is  less.  Always  remem- 
ber the  mucus  is  a poison  obstructing  the 
breathing,  and  its  expulsion  is  always  beneficial. 

In  this  disease  we  observe,  at  times,  a pur- 
ple colour  of  the  lips  and  cheeks  in  adults,  and 
a pale  leaden  hue  in  children  and  young  per- 
sons. The  cause  of  this  is  the  accumulation 
of  mucus  in  the  air-passages,  preventing  the 
oxygenation  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs- 

We  must  not  forget  that  in  these  cases  there 
is  more  or  less  fever. 

If  the  countenance  were  florid  in  health,  it 
will  be  purplish  in  this  affection.  But  if  the 
face  were  pale  in  health,  there  will  be  a pale- 
ness mixed  with  a leaden  sort  of  hue.  In 
infants,  when  they  are  attacked  with  this  dis- 
ease, as  I have  before  observed,  the  paleness 
and  livor  are  always  blended  together  on  the 
cheek.  When  the  lips  are  purple  the  danger 
is  very  great. 

In  this  disease  there  is  considerable  prostra- 
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tion,  and  this  is  much  greater  if  the  accumula- 
tion of  mucus  is  very  considerable. 

The  treatment  for  this  affection  must  be  left 
to  him  who  has  studied  the  disease. 


BRONCHITIS. 

OLD  MUCOUS  COUGH. 

This  disease  is  yery  common  in  this  country, 
much  more  so  than  in  others,  and  it  may  arise 
from  two,  or  even  more,  cauges.  First,  from 
the  imperfect  way  in  which  the  chest  is  pro- 
tected, and  the  habit  of  passing  from  a hot  to  a 
cold  atmosphere ; and  again,  from  bad  venti- 
lation and  the  frightful  amount  of  carbon 
inhaled. 

This  malady  is  frequent  in  the  aged ; and  it 
may,  at  times,  be  noticed  in  the  young,  espe- 
cially after  measles  or  hooping-cough,  and  it 
remains  with  them  for  many  years,  if  not  pro- 
perly managed.  This  disease  generally  takes 
its  rise  from  some  previous  inflammation,  either 
of  the  bronchial  tubes  or  the  lungs  themselves. 
The  feverish  symptoms  subside  without  the 
cough  or  expectoration  becoming  less  ; it  may 
at  times  change  into  a slow  fever  with  a dry  skin. 
After  a time  the  patient  regains  some  of  his 
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strength,  and  the  appetite  gets  better ; but  he 
remains  paler  than  before  the  attack.  When 
sleeping,  the  breath  is  pretty  good,  but  the 
slightest  exertion  or  exercise  affects  it.  Should 
he  remove  to  a moderate,  warm  climate,  he 
may  get  rid  of  the  cough,  and  possibly  live 
to  a good  old  age.  But  in  this  country  the 
cough  will  often  disappear,  or  will  get  much 
better,  in  the  summer  time.  But  generally 
there  remains  a hacking  cough,  which,  after 
awhile,  becomes  established,  and  the  individual 
looks  for  it  as  regular  as  he  does  for  his  break- 
fast, although  the  one  may  be  more  agreeable 
to  anticipate  than  the  other. 

Persons  with  this  disease  are  sure  to  suffer 
from  shortness  of  breath ; and  upon  taking 
cold,  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  much  in- 
creased. The  modifications  observed  in  the 
breathings  of  persons  thus  afflicted  may  be 
said  to  arise  from  obstruction  in  the  bronchial 
tubes  ; and  in  very  many  instances,  I am  satis- 
fied, such  obstruction  proceeds  from  a thicken- 
ing of  the  mucous  membrane,  a lining  of  the 
air-tubes  leading  to  the  lungs,  the  result  of 
previous  inflammation;  and  as  a sufficient  sup- 
ply of  air  cannot  pass  to  the  lungs  so  as  to 
fully  inflate  them,  the  act  of  inspiration  is 
obliged  to  be  more  frequent.  The  quantity 
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and  quality  of  air  influence  respiration  ; and  it 
may  be  noticed  as  a fact,  whenever  there  is  a 
quick  pulse,  there  is  quick  breathing  ; when  it 
is  very  quick,  the  blood  is  not  sufficiently 
decarbonised,  and  much  distress  prevails. 

It  has  been  stated  there  should  be  about 
seventeen  or  eighteen  respirations  in  a minute  : 
that  is  the  ordinary  time.  If  it  be  much  less 
than  this,  there  is  distress ; there  is  also  a cor- 
responding amount  of  uneasiness  if  this  be  very 
much  increased.  “ Time,”  says  Laennec,  “ is 
requisite  in  healthy  breathing.”  This  is  well 
exemplified  in  violent  exercise  when  in  health, 
such  as  running  a long  distance,  the  circulation 
is  much  quickened,  the  breathing  also.  Again, 
let  a healthy  person  hold  his  breath  as  long  as 
he  can,  then  take  a full  inspiration,  and  repeat 
this  several  times,  he  will  soon  be  sensible  to 
pain  or  distress  about  the  chest. 

I have  stated  that  short  and  rapid  breathing 
is  very  frequently  the  result  of  a narrowing  of 
the  bronchial  tubes.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered, that  it  is  a symptom  of  partial  oblitera- 
tion of  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  resulting  from 
previous  disease.  In  this  state  of  things  the 
lungs  are  of  the  colour  of  lead,  dense  and 
heavy  in  some  parts,  on  account  of  the  oblite- 
ration of  some  of  the  air-cells. 
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Sometimes  we  have  disease  of  the  heart 
with  this  affection.  I believe  it  to  be  very- 
common.  I think  there  are  few  cases  of  lung 
disease  where  the  heart  is  not  more  or  less 
affected.  Respiration  and  circulation  are  so 
intimately  connected,  the  one  influencing  the 
other,  that  whatever  affects  the  one,  acts 
directly  upon  the  other  also.  When  I am  con- 
sulted for  pulmonary  affections  or  old  asthmatic 
cases,  I generally  suspect  lurking  disease  of 
the  heart.  When  such  is  the  case,  it  will 
require  great  care  in  regulating  the  circulation; 
it  must  never  be  kept  too  low  nor  too  high. 
By  regulating  the  action  of  the  liver,  the  heart 
may,  in  a great  measure,  be  controlled ; and 
the  bowels  can  be  well  acted  upon  by  means  of 
a cup  of  strong  coffee,  without  milk  or  sugar, 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning;  or  even  by  a 
cup  of  hot  water  taken  night  and  morning. 
Above  all,  in  this  disease,  strong  purgative 
medicines  should  be  avoided. 

Great  sympathy  exists  between  the  liver  and 
lungs ; and  this  takes  place,  in  various  ways, 
through  the  diaphragm  (a  partition  which 
divides  the  chest  from  the  stomach),  through 
the  stomach,  and  also  the  skin ; this  sympathy 
acts,  at  times,  in  a most  direct  manner.  It  is 
not  often  we  see  the  lungs  affected  without 
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: some  derangement  of  the  liver ; and  the  liver 
is  never  greatly  distressed  without  the  respira- 
tive  organs  becoming  affected.  This  sympathy 
has  been  often  observed. 


Case  3. 

One  tnorning  a gentleman  came  to  me  with 
cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  some  expec- 
toration. He  stated,  he  had  suffered  repeated 
attacks  of  this  kind,  but  not  so  bad  as  on  the 
present  occasion.  His  cough  was  very  trouble- 
some ; he  perspired  greatly  ; at  night  was  rest- 
less and  anxious  about  himself.  He  thought 
he  was  consumptive.  One  or  two  of  his  friends 
had  led  him  to  believe  it. 

I sounded  him,  and  found  no  great  harm  in 
the  lungs  ; but  there  was  tenderness  over  the 
liver,  and  an  evident  fulness  over  the  whole; 
the  tongue  did  not  satisfy  me.  The  case  was 
one  of  congestion,  with  slight  inflammatory 
action  of  the  liver,  flhis  I told  him,  and  gave 
it  as  my  opinion  that,  with  care,  he  would  do 
well.  I ordered  him  a hot  hath,  and  a few 
remedies  to  act  upon  the  affected  part,  both 
internal  and  external — but  to  repeat  the  bath 
every  night.  In  one  week  he  was  well,  and 
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his  cough  gone.  In  this  case,  I believe  the 
hot  bath  to  have  been  a powerful  remedy.  I 
am  strongly  of  opinion  that  half  the  liver 
diseases,  and  also  many  others,  could  be  cured 
if  proper  attention  was  paid  to  the  direct  sym- 
pathy which  exists  between  the  skin  and  the 
internal  organs. 

Anything  which  tends  to  lower  the  system 
beyond  a certain  point  will  go  a great  way  to 
aggravate  old  bronchial  disease.  This  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  best  writers.  And  who  has  not 
witnessed  the  painful  effect  produced  on  shat- 
tered or  broken  constitutions  upon  receiving 
sad  intelligence.  If  we  examine  the  subject 
a little,  and  make  the  inquiry,  what  are  the 
elements  most  essential  for  a healthy  condition 
of  the  circulation  and  respiration,  we  shall  find 
the  blood  is  one,  the  air  must  be  the  other. 
The  blood  must  undergo  a healthy  change.  The 
air  must  be  good,  and  carried  down  to  the  lungs 
to  effect  this  healthy  alteration. 

The  blood  should  be  propelled  with  due 
force,  otherwise  the  change  will  be  imperfect ; 
if  the  heart’s  action  be  feeble,  the  blood  will 
not  be  driven  with  sufficient  force,  and  there 
will  be  congestion  somewhere ; if  the  system  be 
kept  down  beyond  a given  point,  how  can 
nature  rally?  If  the  circulation  be  slow  and  . 
languid,  the  respiration  will  be  imperfect. 
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One  thing  is  most  important  to  understand ; 
if  the  circulation  be  maintained  as  near  the 
natural  standard  as  possible,  the  patient  has  a 
much  better  chance  of  recovery  than  he  has  by 
the  other  mode.  Starvation  and  much  drugging 
are  two  bad  things,  and  will  often  retard  re- 
covery in  this  disease.  Let  it  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  I am  an  advocate  for  eating  and 
drinking  in  inflammatory  and  other  similar  affec- 
tions. The  impression  I wish  to  convey  is, 
that  in  many  cases  of  old  bronchial  or  asthmatic 
disease,  it  is  a bad  practice  to  lower  the  patient 
too  much.  I have  had  cases  where  the  constitu- 
tion has  been  lowered  so  much,  that  the 
patients  have  died  from  exhaustion. 

In  the  simple  form  of  this  disease  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  whatever  interrupts  the  ten- 
dency to  general  health  must  be  avoided. 


Case  4. 

Mr.  H — , a gentleman  about  50  years  of 
age,  came  to  me  suffering  with  bronchitis  or 
asthma,  as  he  called  it,  and  he  gave  me  the 
following  history  of  his  complaint. 

About  twenty  years  ago  he  was  one  of  a 
party  who  went  on  a pic-nic  expedition  to  a 
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forest,  the  day  was  fine  and  warm,  and  they 
enjoyed  themselves  very  much;  some  had  a 
ramble  in  the  wood,  others  chose  a quiet,  shady 
spot,  to  indulge  in  a cigar  and  a little  sleep  ; he 
was  one  of  the  latter;  he  slept  some  hours  at  all 
events,  it  was  evening  when  he  awoke,  he  felt 
chilly,  and  all  the  way  home  very  uncomfort- 
able. Next  day  he  had  head-ache,  pain  in  the 
chest  and  back,  and  suffered  from  thirst ; he 
took  some  medicines  prescribed  by  a chemist, 
and  seemed  a little  better  ; but  two  days  after 
this  he  was  seized  with  shivering,  pain  in  the 
head  and  chest  along  the  ribs,  difficult  breath- 
ing, and  great  thirst ; he  was  attended  by  a 
medical  gentleman,  and  got  pretty  well, 
although  he  had  not  his  breath  so  good  after- 
wards ; he  now  possessed  all  the  symptoms  of 
old  bronchial  disease,  and  also  disease  of  the 
lungs.  He  informed  me  he  had  taken  large 
doses  of  calomel,  and  had  been  kept  very  low. 
There  was  no  inflammation  about  him  now.  I 
ordered  him  to  take  camphor  in  the  morning, 
quinine  at  night,  and  fish  diet ; in  a few 
weeks  he  was  much  improved,  so  much  so, 
that  he  resumed  his  duties  as  a government 
officer.  I saw  him  once  after  this  ; he  told  me 
- that  he  continued  my  advice,  and  was  happy 
to  say,  was  better  than  he  had  been  for  years  ; 
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his  breath,  was  pretty  well,  and  appetite  good, 
improved  in  looks  and  flesh,  expectoration 
easy  and  less.  I told  him  to  continue  the  same 
treatment,  and  we  parted. 

Some  months  after  this,  I was  requested  to 
visit  a gentleman,  who,  I was  informed,  was 
very  ill,  and  much  wished  to  see  me ; I did  not 
recollect  the  name  at  first,  but  on  entering  the 
bed-room  I found  it  was  my  old  patient,  and 
now  comes  the  worst  part  of  the  case. 

Shortly  after  his  last  visit  to  me,  some  of  his 
friends  persuaded  him  to  try  the  cold  water 
plan,  and  at  their  urgent  request  he  did  so,  but 
got  much  worse  under  the  treatment.  It  was  at 
this  time  he  said  he  thought  of  me ; but 
having  departed  from  my  directions,  did  not 
like  to  call  on  me.  Since  then  he  had  been 
bled  and  blistered,  and  had  taken,  to  use  his 
own  words,  more  medicine  in  one  day,  than 
under  my  treatment  he  had  taken  in  a week  ; 
he  was  now  dying,  and  I was  obliged  to  inform 
him  that  I could  be  of  no  use,  the  disease  and 
his  low  state  was  more  than  I could  cope  with. 
“ I fancied  so,”  said  he,  “ but  I wished  to  see 
you.”  I retired 

I will  just  make  one  remark  upon  the  above 
case.  Persons  who  have  suffered  for  many 
years  with  a disease  such  as  above  described,  a 
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constitution  broken  by  long  suffering,  and  under 
mercurial  treatment,  it  is  dangerous  to  depress 
tbe  vital  powers  to  so  great  an  extent. 

In  cases  where  the  symptoms  of  catarrh 
have  existed  for  a very  long  time  without  any 
apparent  alteration,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  disease  is  the  same,  although  in  a 
chronic  state ; and  if  left  to  take  its  course  it  will 
be  found  to  pass  into  that  state  of  disease  com- 
monly known  as  chronic  bronchitis  or  asthma, 
and  in  this  stage  of  the  complaint,  the  indi- 
vidual may  be  said  to  be  a walking  barometer ; 
any  alterations  of  the  atmosphere  will  be  ap- 
parent to  him  long  before  any  sensible 
difference  can  be  detected  by  those  whose  re- 
spirative  organs  are  healthy.  Thus, on  a bright, 
clear,  warm  day  he  will  go  up,  and  the  reverse 
may  be  expected  on  a dull  cold  day. 

In  very  many  cases,  bronchitis  may  exist 
without  the  medical  attendant  being  aware  of 
it ; in  feverish  cases  it  goes  on  for  some  time 
without  notice — as  the  fever  declines  the  pul- 
monary symptoms  become  manifest ; it  is  in 
these  cases  if  there  be  not  proper  and  careful 
attention  the  patient  will  sink,  not  from  the 
fever  that  has  passed,  but  from  the  slow  and 
gradual  progress  which  the  pulmonary  disease 
has  made  during  the  febrile  symptoms,  till. 
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being  discovered  too  late,  the  patient  dies  in 
spite  of  all  that  can  be  done. 

It  is  this  state  of  things  that  is  to  be  dreaded 
in  poor  persons,  or  persons  of  broken  constitu- 
tions ; in  such  cases  the  lungs  are  generally  in 
a congested  state,  I mean  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs,  and  sometimes  the  whole  structure. 


SPASMODIC  ASTHMA. 

The  structure  of  the  air  passages  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  circular  fibres  are  liable  to 
experience,  like  all  other  involuntary  muscular 
fibres,  a spasmodic  constriction  ; a remarkable 
provision,  however,  is  observed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  cartilaginous  rings  with  which  the 
trachea  and  larger  ramifications  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  are  provided.  A beautiful  order  of 
things  is  here  observed.  The  rings,  by  their 
permanent  elasticity,  act  as  antagonists  to 
the  circular  fibres,  preventing  extreme  con- 
striction, and  at  last  overcoming  long  continued 
spasm,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  keeping 
air  from  a large  portion  of  the  lungs.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  lungs  possess  in  them- 
selves also  an  expansive  power,  a sort  of 
permanent  elasticity  of  structure,  and  this  state 
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has  justly  been  called  vital  expansibility.  It 
is  most  remarkable  during  life,  and  continues 
some  time  even  after  death. 

The  not  very  unusual  occurrence  in  old  per- 
sons of  ossification  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs, 
without  any  evident  difficulty  of  breathing, 
may  be  considered  as  a proof  of  the  inherent 
expansibility  of  the  lungs  ; this  vital  property 
therefore,  with  which  the  lungs  in  common  with 
other  organs  seem  to  be  endowed,  will  serve  to 
explain  the  natural  functions  of  this  organ,  the 
modifications  and  also  the  various  influences  to 
which  this  structure  is  subjected,  especially 
the  disease  now  under  consideration.  We 
must  be  aware  from  the  structure  of  the  air 
passages  and  other  hollow  tubes  of  the  body, 
that  they  admit  of  spasmodic  contraction,  and 
a close  observer  of  this  phenomena  will  be 
convinced  that  they  frequently  experience  this 
change.  Thus  giving  rise  to  the  interrupted 
respiration,  or  spasmodic  breathing,  as  it  has 
been  called,  arising  from  certain  causes  acting 
upon  the  mucous  membrane,  and  thus  irritating 
the  nerves  themselves. 

Spasmodic  asthma  or  spasm  of  the  windpipe 
very  frequently  attacks  the  individual  about 
midnight,  or  it  may  come  on  early  in  the 
morning,  during  sleep,  perhaps. 
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The  person  is  suddenly  seized  with  a sense 
of  suffocation,  a tightness  about  the  throat, 
great  difficulty  of  breathing ; he  feels  as  if  he 
could  not  get  any  air  to  the  lungs,  he  assumes 
on  the  instant  the  erect  posture,  and  cannot 
bear  the  least  interruption ; even  a person 
standing  before  him  throws  him  into  the  most 
violent  spasm — he  rushes  to  the  cool  air,  the 
shoulders  are  raised,  the  elbows  are  thrown 
backwards,  every  effort  is  made  to  enlarge  the 
chest,  the  breathing  is  laborious,  the  circulation 
is  interrupted  through  the  lungs  and  heart,  the 
eyes  look  prominent  and  wild,  he  wants  air, 
his  hand  is  to  his  throat,  he  lifts  his  chin  ; his 
friends  offer  him  something,  he  waves  them  on 
one  side  with  his  hands,  he  wants  the  cool  fresh 
air,  do  not  stop  him,  let  him  go;  air,  yes,  air  ! 
’tis  the  cool  fresh  air  that  will  revive  him. 

The  fit  will  last  sometimes  fifteen  to  fifty 
minutes,  and  will  leave  the  patient  pale, 
exhausted,  trembling  and  frequently  perspiring. 

The  most  distressing  symptom  in  this  disease 
is  the  difficulty  of  breathing.  The  patient 
feels  as  if  something  tight  was  bound  round  his 
chest  and  throat— as  if  he  could  not  expand  the 
former,  he  cannot  get  his  breath,  and  he  feels 
as  if  every  moment  would  be  his  last.  The 
heart  s action,  too,  is  violent,  and  he  feels  faint. 

£ 
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The  periods  of  these  attacks  are  generally 
about  the  full  or  change  of  the  moon. 

This  spasmodic  affection  will  sometimes 
keep  away  for  months,  but  any  errors  in  diet  or 
obstructed  circulation,  or  even  mental  anxiety, 
will  at  times  bring  it  on. 

This  I consider  to  be  pure  spasm  of  the 
windpipe ; or,  perhaps,  I may  call  it  Tracheal 
and  bronchial  spasm.  I hope  I may  be  allowed 
to  objecttothe  name  “spasmodic  asthma,”  which 
would  rather  apply  to  another  disease.  I mean 
that  form  which  is  attended  with  cough  and 
expectoration. 

The  disorder  just  described  is  one  of  a most 
painful  nature,  and  which  will  require  some 
little  attention ; and  if  the  causes  which  produce 
the  disease  be  not  removed,  the  attacks  will 
be  frequent  and,  ultimately,  of  almost  daily 
occurrence — in  some  constitutions  the  least 
excitement  will  be  sufficient.  Every  one 
is  familiar  with  the  painful  and  distressing 
symptoms  produced  by  the  smallest  particle 
of  food  only  lodging  on  the  rim  of  the  wind- 
pipe, and  the  spasmodic  action  does  not  cease 
till  the  intruder  is  removed. 

The  cause  of  this  spasm  seems  to  me  to 
depend  upon  a slight  inflammatory  action, 
producing  a dryness  of  the  lining  membrane 
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of  the  tube,  and  the  air  acting  upon  this 
somewhat  exposed  and  highly  excitable 
nervous  structure,  spasm  is  the  result. 

Whatever  tends  to  retard  the  natural 
evacuations  of  the  body,  alters  the  condition 
of  the  circulation,  and  if  the  circulation  be 
deranged,  symptoms  of  irritation  will  manifest 
themselves,  and  in  peculiar  temperaments  and 
excitable  habits,  the  throat  is  most  liable  to  be 
the  part  affected. 

There  may,  perhaps,  be  gathered  from  the 
foregoing  observations,  some  idea  of  the  treat- 
ment that  must  be  observed  in  order  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  any  tendency  to  this  disease, 
and  to  lessen  our  liability  to  the  attacks. 

When  a person  is  attacked  with  this  malady, 
whether  it  be  in  the  night  or  day,  nothing 
must  be  given  at  the  time  ; let  the  sufferer  im- 
mediately go  or  be  taken  to  the  cool,  fresh  air, 
let  the  throat  and  chest  be  altogether  un- 
covered; yes,  even  in  the  night  time,  summer 
or  winter,  it  is  the  only  remedy  of  any  avail 
at  the  moment. 

But  when  the  spasm  is  over,  and  the  person 
more  tranquil,  then  a cupful  of  warm  water, 
wit  a little  ether  or  brandy,  may  be  given 
With  advantage.  This  will  not  cme,  this  will 
not  remove  the  cause.  The  circulation  must 
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be  attended  to,  the  liver  does  not  act  as  it 
should,  the  due  action  upon  the  skin  has  been 
forgotten ; these  must  be  set  right,  and  profes- 
sional advice  must  be  obtained. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  after  the  circulation 
has  been  someAvhat  restored  by  medicines,  that 
change  of  air  is  the  best  thing. 

If  the  individual  be  of  a cold,  nervous  tem- 
perament, removal  to  a warm,  soft  atmosphere 
is  decidedly  to  be  recommended. 

Excitement  of  any  kind  must  be  avoided,  as 
also  much  talking  at  meals. 


NERVOUS  COUGH. 

In  some  cases  of  dry  catarrh  there  is  only  a 
slight  cough,  altogether  dry,  and  sometimes  so 
infrequent  that  the  person  may  scarcely  cough 
once  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  even  longer  than 
that.  But  at  times  this  dry,  barking  cough  is 
very  harassing.  When  this  dry  catarrh  has 
come  on  slowly  and  not  preceded  by  any  acute 
symptoms,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  nervous 
or  sympathetic  cough,  and  its  cause  has  been 
ascribed  to  some  supposed  affection  of  the 
heart  or  liver  ; it  is  more  common  in  females 
than  in  males  ; it  is  also  known  by  the  names  of 
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hepatic,  gastric,  or  hysteric  cough.  Regulating 
the  bowels  and  change  of  air  are  the  remedies 
for  this  complaint,  not  forgetting  at  the  same 
time,  a bath  occasionally. 


ASTHMA, 

WITH  SPASM,  COUGH,  AND  EXPECTOEATION. 

This  form  of  asthma  is  generally  one  of  those 
diseases  gradual  in  its  progress,  attended  with 
a dull  sense  of  weight  about  the  chest,  a cough 
that  seems  of  a suffocating  nature,  copious 
secretion  and  expectoration  of  mucous,  even,  at 
times,  from  the  commencement.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  consequence  of  repeated  attacks  of  the 
one  before  described.  I view  it  as  a distinct 
variety.  It  is  owing  to  the  accumulation  of 
viscid  mucous  in  the  tubes  leading  to  the  lungs, 
obstructing  the  downward  passage  of  air, 
causing  irritation,  spasm,  and  coughing ; nor  is 
the  patient  relieved  until  he  has  detached  a 

portion  of  the  obstructing  mucous  from  the  air- 
tube. 

There  is  a peculiar  sensation  of  dryness  or 
heat  in  the  throat,  followed  by  a tickling  and  a 
cough,  violent  in  its  nature.  These  continue 
until  the  inside  of  the  trachea  is  more  evenly 
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lubricated,  or  until  the  phlegm  is  got  rid  of; 
sometimes  it  returns  again,  the  veins  of  the 
face  and  neck  swell  and  become  congested, 
and  if  the  individual  be  thick  set  and  of  a full 
habit,  there  will  be  some  danger  of  apoplexy. 

When  asthma  of  this  kind  once  seizes  on  the 
system,  it  seldom  fails  of  recurring,  though  the 
intervals  may  be  of  uncertain  duration. 

According  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  so 
will  the  lungs  continue  to  be  more  or  less 
irritable,  and  the  slightest  cause  will  be 
sufficient  to  embarrass  the  respiration ; a puff  of 
smoke,  the  fumes  from  a match,  or  even  much 
slighter  causes  will  bring  on  what  is  termed  a 
fit  of  asthma. 

The  expectoration,  after  a few  days,  get3 
easier,  and  gentle  bodily  exercise  is  performed 
with  less  distress,  though  still  with  much  in- 
convenience. When  this  state  has  continued 
for  a week  or  two,  or  perhaps  a little  longer, 
the  cough  becomes  less  troublesome,  the  pulse 
stronger,  and  walking  exercise  causes  little  or 
no  distress.  Some  constitutions  never  com- 
pletely get  rid  of  this  malady,  upon  any  fresh 
cold  they  are  sure  to  have  a return  of  it. 

The  most  common  consequence  of  this  disease 
is,  that  it  produces,  ultimately,  enlargement  of 
the  bronchial  tubes,  or  tubercular  formations 
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in  the  lungs,  or  it  may  degenerate  into  abscess. 
It  is  very  frequently  associated  with  disease  of 
the  heart,  as  I have  before  stated. 

Occasionally,  in  good  healthy  constitutions 
the  disease  will  altogether  subside,  but,  gene- 
rally speaking,  for  a series  of  years,  every 
now  and  then  the  patient  is  reminded  that  his 
old  enemy  has  not  left  him,  being  obliged  to 
keep  in  a warm  room  in  the  winter  time,  and 
also  pay  some  little  attention  to  his  diet ; not- 
withstanding these,  the  person  may  live  to  an 
old  age.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  some  old 
persons  seem  quite  well,  and  breathe  freely 
and  easily  without  pain  when  sitting  still ; but 
upon  the  slightest  exertion,  the  respiration 
becomes  distressing,  although  they  appear  to 
take  a full  breath,  there  is  that  restless  anxious 
state  as  if  they  wanted  more  air  and  could  not 
obtain  it.  Laennec  says  that  the  wants  of  the 
system  in  respect  of  respiration  may  be  exactly 
measured  by  the  intensity  of  the  respiratory 
sound,  and  this  intensity  varies  much,  accord- 
ing to  many  circumstances;  this  affection  is 
common  in  persons  affected  with  chronic 
catarrh,  attended  with  copious  and  easy  ex- 
pectoration ; but  even  in  them,  during  the 
severe  attacks,  the  respiration  is  full  and  com- 
plete, yet  there  is  a feeling  of  distress,  a wish  for 
more  air. 
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There  is  no  morbid  affection,  be  it  observed, 
which  can  be  more  satisfactorily  referred  to 
nervous  influence  than  this.  The  respiration 
appears  full,  and  in  some  cases  complete,  and 
yet  the  patient  experiences  a desire  to  expand 
his  lungs  more  fully,  and  this  desire  is  at  times 
increased  beyond  the  standard  of  health. 


HUMID  ASTHMA. 

COMMON  ASTHMA. 

This  form  of  asthma  is  very  common,  it  is 
that  which  is  so  often  observed  in  aged  per- 
sons, and  also  in  those  whose  system  has  been 
much  broken  by  previous  suffering  or  from 
injuries  received  about  the  chest. 

Its  progress  is  slow  and  gradual,  and  it  is 
occasionally  the  remnant  of  a fever. 

It  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  re- 
peated colds,  when  the  health  has  been  pre- 
viously much  impaired. 

This  form  of  asthma  never  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  early  life,  it  is  seldom  met  with  till 
after  the  age  of  thirty ; it  seems  to  be  a morbid 
condition  of  the  membrane  of  the  air-passages 
secreting  a superabundant  quantity  of  mucous. 
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which  at  times  threatens  to  choke  up  and  pre- 
vent the  air  passing  to  the  lungs ; this  is  got 
rid  of  by  coughing — after  a certain  time  it 
again  accumulates,  and  is  again  got  rid  of  by  the 
same  means. 

This  disease  frequently  attacks  females 
during  pregnancy,  in  many  cases  they  suffer 
much  from  it  at  this  period  and  at  no  other ; 
this  is  no  doubt  caused  by  the  circulation  being 
obstructed,  and  by  the  peculiar  pressure  upon 
certain  internal  organs. 

The  symptoms  of  this  complaint  are  so  well 
known  that  I shall  not  further  describe  them, 
but  will  pass  at  once  to  the  means  of  affording 
relief  by  some  of  those  agents  which  I have 
found  most  beneficial  in  this  complaint. 

The  atmosphere  required  by  a person  labour- 
ing under  this  affection  should  be  moderately 
warm  and  soft,  but  it  must  not  be  in  a low  or 
damp  situation,  it  must  have  a south-western 
aspect,  the  walks  should  be  on  level  ground ; 
a short  walk  before  breakfast  is  better  than  a 
long  one  afterwards  ; the  diet  should  be  good, 
but  never  more  than  three  meals  a day. 

If  the  general  health  is  bad,  the  liver  torpid* 
or  inactive,  and  the  circulation  languid,  it  will 

The  warm  bath  in  this  disease  is  of  great  use. 
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be  unwise  to  leave  London  till  the  secretions 
are  improved  and  the  tone  of  bodily  health 
brought  something  nearer  the  natural  standard, 
— I mean  by  a proper  alterative  and  tonic 
treatment. 

It  has  been  for  years  the  practice  to  keep 
patients  labouring  under  this  disease,  in  a low 
and  weakened  condition,  and  it  has  been  thought 
by  some  to  be  the  best  mode. 

But  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  thinking  per- 
sons that  the  lower  the  bodily  condition  of  the 
patient  is  kept,  the  less  able  are  they  to  battle 
with  the  complaint,  till— what  with  the  weak 
state  of  the  system  and  the  unabated  disease — 
the  patient  sinks  exhausted,  and  at  last  dies 
from  suffocation. 

As  a general  rule,  as  the  body  gets  weaker,  the 
disease  gets  stronger,  the  inability  to  discharge 
the  accumulated  mucous  is  greater,  and  the 
cough  is  more  frequent. 

The  breath  from  the  obstructed  state  of  the 
bronchial  vessels  is  shorter,  and  consequently 
the  distress  increased — the  patient  is  afraid  to 
leave  the  bed-room.  The  going  down  stairs 
and  getting  up  again  is  most  painful,  the  breath 
being  so  much  affected. 
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Case  5. 

A lady  came  to  consult  me,  having  suffered 
for  many  years  with  cough  and  shortness  of 
breath;  she  was  pale  and  very  thin,  pulse  weak 
and  slow,  with  the  appetite  bad.  Expectora- 
tion was  great  and  at  times  difficult  to  get  rid  of, 
and  she  always  felt  chilly,  even  in  summer- 
time. She  went  out  in  her  carriage  two  or 
three  times  a week,  but  never  took  walking 
exercise ; she  had  been  desired  by  her  physician 
to  abstain  from  meat,  wine,  beer,  and  spirits, 
and  to  take  no  butter,  merely  dry  toast,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  with  tea. 

Eor  her  dinner  a little  fish  was  allowed,  she 
had  taken  large  quantities  of  medicine,  but  felt 
no  improvement  by  doing  so,  she  was  at  times 
so  weak,  that  she  could  scarcely  speak.  I was 
also  informed  she  had  never  taken  a warm 
bath. 

In  this  case  I felt  confident  I could  be  of 
much  service,  and  I asked  her  whether  she 
would  follow  my  advice  ; she  said  she  hoped 
there  would  not  be  much  more  medicine  to 
take,  for  she  was  getting  tired  of  it.  I pror 
mised  there  should  be  very  little.  In  the  first 
place  I ordered  a warm  bath  every  other  night, 
the  diet  to  be  improved,  the  bowels  regulated, 
for  the  cough,  small  doses  of  ether,  with  cam- 
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phor  at  bed-time,  and  desired  her  to  see  me 
again  in  a week.  She  called  in  six  days  from 
the  date  of  the  last  visit,  and  the  following  is 
from  her  own  lips.  “ The  bath  was  brought 
into  my  room,  and  I bathed  in  a flannel  dress 
as  I had  been  ordered  ; it  was  nice  and  warm, 
but  after  a few  minutes  the  heat  was  increased 
to  the  point  directed.  I remained  in  it  twenty 
minutes  and  was  wrapped  in  two  blankets  ; I 
felt  very  comfortable,  but  at  first  a little  faint ; 
after  that  I fell  asleep,  had  no  cough,  and  did 
not  wake  till  morning  ; next  day  I felt  my 
appetite  returning,  and  for  breakfast  partook 
of  coffee  (without  milk),  bread  and  butter ; for 
dinner  a chop,  with  weak  sherry  and  water  for 
drink  ; in  the  evening,  coffee  ; and  half-an-hour 
before  bed-time  the  ether  with  camphor-water. 
The  cough  came  on  about  midnight,  with  free 
expectoration,  and  I passed  a very  good  night. 
The  next  day  the  same  treatment  was  observed 
as  on  the  former  one,  with  warm  bath  at 
night,  but  without  the  ether ; I passed  a good 
night,  but  had  a fit  of  coughing  in  the  morning 
with  expectoration,  easy  diet,  the  same  with 
coffee  in  the  evening  ; next  day  I had  a slight 
headache  in  the  morning,  when  I took  two 
small  cupfuls  of  warm  water  before  breakfast, 
my  appetite  was  very  good,  and  I enjoyed  car- 
riage exercise  for  two  hours  before  dinner.  I 
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managed  some  fish  and  a chop  for  dinner  ; my 
cough  was  troublesome,  but  expectoration  con- 
tinued free ; I drank  a cup  of  coffee  in  the 
evening,  and  took  my  medicines  as  before.” 
Every  day  she  continued  to  improve,  and  saw 
me  on  the  sixth  as  I have  before  mentioned. 

She  was  now  much  improved  in  health, 
strength,  and  spirits,  the  pectoral  symptoms 
very  much  amended.  I recommended  her  to 
try  a little  walking  exercise,  she  did  so,  and 
continued  to  improve,  and  left  London  for 
Bath  as  I advised. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  are  cases 
where  the  lengthened  duration  of  the  disease, 
the  age  and  debility  of  the  patient  almost  forbid 
us  to  build  any  hopes  on  active  treatment ; yet 
it  is  not  proper  to  give  up  any  chances  of 
success,  simply  because  one  plan  of  treatment 
has  failed.  Now,  in  the  case  just  described, 
the  patient  had  tried  a certain  plan  for  months 
without  benefit,  but  by  restoring  the  circula- 
tion to  something  nearer  its  healthy  state,  and 
the  surface  of  the  body  also,  the  patient  got 
pretty  well. 

It  is  perfect  folly  to  be  drenching  patients 
with  medicine  day  after  day  if  certain  exciting 
causes  be  not  removed  ; the  surface  of  the  body 
is,  as  it  were,  a large  breathing  surface,  and  if 
those  impurities  which  nature  throws  off  be  not 
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removed,  they  after  a certain  time  act  as 
irritants,  and  in  very  many  will  cause  con- 
gestion of  some  internal  organ.  At  the  same 
time  I do  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed,  that 
bathing  will  cure  a disease  of  this  nature. 
There  are  other  most  important  considerations, 
for,  like  all  diseases  of  the  chest,  they  require 
great  care,  time,  and  proper  management,  and 
even  then  will  often  perplex  the  medical 
attendant. 

When  a cough  has  existed  for  many  years, 
it  is  unwise  to  apply  blisters  or  issues ; they  are 
never  of  any  service,  and  will  frequently 
aggravate  the  complaint ; some  of  the  resins  and 
balsams  are  of  great  service,  drinking  tar-water 
has  in  some  cases  been  very  beneficial,  also 
water  strongly  impregnated  with  camphor  is 
found  of  great  service. 

Keeping  a piece  of  camphor  in  the  mouth 
when  walking  is  a good  plan.  Persons  who 
are  liable  to  take  cold  readily,  should  rub 
sweet  oil  over  the  chest  and  throat.  I heard  it 
related  by  a gentleman,  who  had  lived  for  many 
years  in  the  Russian  settlements  and  who  had 
never  suffered  from  cough,  that  it  was  adopted 
by  the  inhabitants  of  cold  countries,  and  was 
found  very  successful.  I may  mention  also  as 
a fact  worth  recording,  that  persons  in  the  oil 
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trade  have  escaped  from  the  ravages  of  the 
cholera;  and  in  Spain  and  Portugal — in  the 
oil  and  wine  countries — oil  is  found  to  cure 
almost  all  complaints.  I myself  have  seen  two 
cases  of  that  much-dreaded  disease,  cholera, 
treated  with  large  doses  of  olive  oil,  and  with 
success,  as  well  as  some  cutaneous  complaints. 
I once  treated  a case  of  consumption  with  olive 
oil,  and  the  man  recovered  ; and  I very  much 
question  whether  cod-liver  oil  is  superior  to  it. 
I firmly  believe  that,  if  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  accustomed  themselves  to  use  more  oil 
and  less  sugar,  we  should  not  hear  of  so  many 
pectoral  affections  as  we  do. 

I recommended  a young  man,  the  son  of  a 
farmer,  who  had  all  the  symptoms  of  pulmo- 
nary disease,  and  whose  lungs  were  evidently 
affected,  to  go  and  reside  at  a butcher’s,  and  as 
long  as  possible  remain  in  the  slaughter-house, 
not  to  stand  idle,  but  to  assist  as  one  of  the 
men.  lie  did  so,  and  recovered,  and  is  alive 
and  well  at  the  present  time. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  butchers 
suffer  less  from  cold  than  any  other  class  of 
men,  if  we  except  those  in  the  oil  trade. 

A boy  who  lived  in  my  service,  was  affected 
with  weak  eyes  ; he  was  constantly  using 
lotions  and  taking  medicines,  but  was  never 
much  relieved.  For  this  cause  he  left  me,  and 
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engaged  himself  in  an  oil  warehouse.  After  a 
little  time,  he  got  quite  well  without  the  aid  of 
lotions  or  medicines. 


Case  6. 

I saw  a patient,  with  a medical  friend  of 
mine,  some  months  ago,  with  all  the  outward 
symptoms  of  consumption.  The  cough  was  at 
times  violent,  expectoration  great ; he  was 
much  reduced  in  flesh,  and  had  no  appetite ; 
his  breath  was  colder  than  natural,  and  very 
offensive ; he  had  lost  his  voice,  and,  as  he 
was  a public  speaker,  this  caused  him  much 
distress.  He  had  been  similarly  suffering  for 
three  months.  On  sounding  the  chest,  nothing 
very  unusual  was  detected.  The  mouth  and 
throat  was  next  examined — and  here  was  found 
the  mischief ; the  throat  was  in  a state  of  ulcera- 
tion, and  had  been  so  for  some  long  time  (the 
cause  I could  not  find  out).  Under  proper 
treatment  this  patient  speedily  recovered  both 
health  and  voice. 

This  was  cough  from  irritation  and  ulcera- 
tion ; the  lungs  were  sound.  But  I have  no 
doubt  the  case  would  have  terminated  very 
differently,  if  the  throat  had  been  neglected 
much  longer. 
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ITS  INFLUENCE  AND  BENEFITS  TO  THE  INVALID. 

It  is  an  every-day  remark,  both,  from  the 
medical  adviser  and  others,  “ As  soon  as  yon  feel 
able,  I advise  you  to  go  into  the  country; 
change  of  ah  is  what  you  want.”  These  words 
are  always  cheering.  But  the  patient  is,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  left  to  choose  for  him- 
self where  he  should  go,  which  place  would  be 
best,  and  what  he  should  do  when  he  had 
arrived  there.  It  is  to  supply  this  deficiency 
that  the  following  pages  are  written. 

The  curative  effects  of  change  of  air  in 
all  disorders  of  the  throat  and  chest,  and  those 
who  suffer  with  disease  of  the  liver  and  diges- 
tive organs,  are  well  known.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  different  diseases  require  a 
different  atmosphere ; and  this  must  be  attended 
to,  if  we  wish  to  receive  all  the  benefits  which 
change  is  capable  of  affording  us ; for  which 
purpose  I will  specify  some  of  the  places  on 
our  own  island,  the  nature  of  the  atmosphere 
in  each,  and  the  benefits  likely  to  be  derived 
therefiom,  and  also  the  effect  of  warm  and  cold 

bathing,  and  its  influence  on  certain  constitu- 
tions. 


F 
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Reason  and  experience  (says  Clarke)  tells 
us  that  change  of  air  is  a curative  agent  of 
great  power.  The  marked  improvement  to  the 
general  health,  effected  by  a change  of  air  from 
a crowded  city  to  the  country,  is  well  known 
to  all. 

Asthma,  hooping-cough,  bronchial  cough, 
indigestion,  and  many  other  diseases,  are  often 
entirely  cured  by  change  of  climate  and  change 
of  situation.  Very  frequently  remedies  which 
we  have  employed  for  a long  time  without 
any  benefit,  will,  under  the  influence  of  change 
of  air,  act  most  favourably  on  the  disease. 
Unfortunately,  however,  patients  are  too  often 
sent  into  the  country  or  abroad  without  proper 
directions;  or  the  disease  may  have  made  such 
progress  that  it  must  be  viewed  as  a forlorn 
hope.  The  fault  is  not  the  remedy,  it  is  the 
way  in  which  the  remedy  is  prescribed  and 
taken.  Who  has  not  witnessed  the  speedy 
effect  of  change  of  air  upon  the  digestive 
organs  ? The  increased  activity  of  the  absorb- 
ents during  the  combination  of  active  and  pas- 
sive exercise  in  travelling,  offers  a powerful 
agent  for  the  removal  of  morbid  growths  in  the 
body,  such  as  tumours,  scrofulous  swellings, 
&c. ; and  this  is  one  reason  why  I think  great 
advantage  might  be  derived  from  travelling,  in 
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cases  where  there  is  a tendency  to  consumption, 
a disposition  so  much  connected  with  scrofu- 
lous affection,  both  internally  and  externally. 
“The  effects  of  travelling,”  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
on  the  circulation  are  peculiar,  active  exercise 


unquestionably  quickens  the  pulse— while  pas- 
sive exercise  in  a carriage  renders  it  slower. 
In  those  diseases  of  the  heart,  therefore,  where 
there  is  enlargement  of  the  organ  with  increase 
of  force  in  the  circulation,  I think  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  travelling,  with  active 
and  passive  exercise  combined,  would  be  dan- 
gerous and  would  be  likely  to  augment  the 
disease.  In  such  cases  the  exercise  should  be 
completely  passive,  and  then  the  effects  would 
be  beneficial.  But  there  are  many  cases  where 
there  is  a morbid  irritability  of  the  heart  from 
sympathy  with  other  organs,  as  the  stomach, 
liver,  &c.  In  these,  travelling  offers  a power- 
fully salutary  remedy,  not  only  by  lessen- 
ing the  irritability  of  the  heart,  but  by  im- 
proving the  functions  of  those  organs  with 
which  the  heart  sympathises.  Travelling  exer- 
cise, m these  instances  should  be,  at  first 
entirely  passive,  and  as  the  irritability  of  the 
organ  decreases,  active  exercise  might  be  gra- 

Ua  J i V^lt^rec^  on  and  progressively  aug- 
mente  . This  exercise,  whether  active,  passive, 
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or  both  combined,  has  a very  marked  influence 
in  producing  an  equal  distribution  of  the  blood 
to  all  parts  of  the  body.  This  important  effect 
must  render  it  a powerful  agent  in  correcting 
undue  determinations  of  blood  to  any  particular 
organ  or  part — a phenomenon  which  plays  a 
conspicuous  part  in  many  of  the  most  danger- 
ous diseases  to  which  the  human  fabric  is  liable. 
Hence  the  utility  of  travelling  in  many  affec- 
tions of  the  head,  and  other  parts  to  which 
an  unequal  distribution  of  blood  may  be  habi- 
tually directed.” 

There  is  another  effect  of  travelling  to  which 
I shall  allude.  I think  it  is  a very  important 
one,  if  not  the  most  important  of  all.  It  is  the 
influence  which  change  of  air  exerts  on  the 
blood  itself.  Every  one  knows  the  benefits 
which  are  derived  from  change  of  air  in  many 
diseases,  when  that  change  is  only  from  one 
part  to  another  a few  miles  separated.  Nay, 
it  is  proved,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt, 
that  the  change  from  what  is  considered  a good 
to  what  is  thought  a bad  air  is  often  attended 
with  marked  good  effects.  Hence  it  is  very 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  mere  change 
of  one  kind  of  air  for  another  has  an  exhila- 
rating or  salutary  effect  on  the  animal  economy. 
We  know,  from  observation,  that  there  arc  great 
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differences  in  air  as  far  as  its  effects  on  tlie 
human  body  are  concerned.  Hence  it  would 
appear  that  the  body  confined  to  one  particu- 
lar air,  be  it  ever  so  pure,  languishes  at  length, 
and  is  bettered  by  a change.  This  idea  is  sup- 
ported by  analogy.  The  stomach,  if  confined 
to  one  species  of  food,  however  wholesome, 
will,  in  time,  languish,  and  fail  to  derive  that 
nutriment  from  it  which  it  would  do,  if  the 
species  of  food  were  occasionally  changed. 
The  ruddy  complexion,  then,  of  travellers  and 
of  those  who  are  constantly  moving  from  place 
to  place,  does  not,  I think,  solely  depend  on  the 
mere  action  of  the  open  air  on  the  face,  but 
also  on  the  influence  which  change  of  air 
exerts  on  the  blood  itself  in  the  lungs. 

But  change  of  climate  or  change  of  air  will 
not  produce  permanent  benefit,  unless  directed 
with  a due  regard  to  the  nature  and  history  of 
the  case,  and  also  the  peculiarities  of  the  con- 
stitution ; for  which  purpose  the  invalid  should 
never  leave  town  without  consulting  his  medi- 
cal attendant.  There  may  be  some  lurking  in- 
flammatory action  going  on  unknown  to  the 
patient,  for  which  removal  might  prove  fatal 
to  him. 

The  invalid  should  never  trust  entirely  to 
ehange  of  air.  Domestic  management  and  his 
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conduct  generally  will  be  the  great  and  lead- 
ing principles  which  will  restore  him  once 
again  to  a healthy  state. 

Too  often  is  it  the  case  that  the  patient  leads 
anything  but  a quiet,  healthy  life  in  the  country ; 
concerts  and  late  hours  retard,  and  in  some 
cases  destroy,  the  hopes  which  at  first  were 
permitted  to  linger  around  him. 

I hope  that  those  who  may  do  me  the  honour 
of  perusing  these  pages  will  not  think  for  one 
moment  that  I look  upon  change  of  climate  as 
a specific  in  all  diseases.  But  the  importance 
of  the  subject  and  its  influence  as  a curative 
agent  in  many  cases,  particularly  those  before 
described,  is  so  great,  under  judicious  manage- 
ment, that  I shall  devote  a few  pages  to  it. 

“I  am  inclined  to  believe,”  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
“ that  England  possesses  many  advantages 
which  are  not  made  so  available  as  they  might 
be,  and  that  many  invalids,  for  want  of  know- 
ing better,  have  gone  abroad  in  search  of  that 
which  they  might  have  found  in  their  own  land. 

Brighton  is  a place  well  known  ; it  was  for 
many  years  the  winter  residence  of  the  late 
King  George  IV.  The  air  is  dry,  elastic, 
and  bracing  ; and  to  persons  of  a nervous  and 
somewhat  relaxed  constitution,  who  can  bear 
the  sharpness  of  occasional  cold  winds,  it  is 
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considered  beneficial.  To  the  westward  of  the 
Steyne  the  air  is  milder  and  damper,  and  very 
nervous  persons  will  derive  more  benefit  at 
the  western  than  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
town. 

There  is  something  also  very  beneficial  to 
the  nervous  person  in  the  air  of  Brighton ; * 
but  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  very  irrita- 
ble constitutions  should  be  careful  to  take  their 
walks  and  riding  exercise  in  those  directions 
where  they  feel  the  greatest  beneficial  effects. 

The  climate  of  Brighton  for  the  invalid  is 
much  the  best  in  the  autumn  and  also  at  the 
beginning  of  winter,  and  in  cases  in  which  a 
dry  mild  air  is  required,  this  place  will  be  found 
to  be  of  service ; in  the  spring  and  summer  it  is 
not  so,  therefore  sensitive  individuals,  with 
some  affections  of  the  lungs  and  throat  should, 
at  this  period,  remove  from  Brighton. 

Hastings. — This  town  is  situated  rather  low, 
and  is  much  sheltered  from  the  northerly 
winds.  It  is  said  to  be  the  mildest  winter 
residence  on  the  south  coast ; it  is  fully  exposed 
to  the  south,  but  the  gales  are  said  to  be  less 
violent  on  this  part  of  the  south  coast  than  on 
that  of  Cornwall  or  Devonshire.  The  old 
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town  is  much  more  sheltered  than  the  new ; 
other  parts  are  more  or  less  exposed ; there 
is  a considerable  difference  of  temperature  at 
different  points.  I do  not  consider  Hastings, 
however,  to  be  the  most  favourably  situated;  it 
is  true  it  has  its  pleasant  spots  for  walking  and 
riding,  but  its  warm  walks  and  its  rides  are  so 
close  upon  the  sea.  From  the  manner  in  which 
Hastings  is  situated,  it  is  considered  a favourable 
residence  for  invalids  laboring  under  diseases 
of  the  chest,  and  who,  from  then’  constitutions, 
are  obliged  to  avoid  the  cold  north-east  winds. 
January,  February,  and  March  are  the  best 
months.  Hastings  is  not  a good  place  for  ner- 
vous headaches  or  bilious  complaints,  and  per- 
sons of  a full  habit  and  subject  to  gout  or 
apoplexy  had  better  avoid  it,  or  seek  those  parts 
more  exposed  to  the  north. 

Isle  of  Wight. — This  island  presents  so  many 
features  and  so  many  different  characters  of 
climate,  that  it  will  afford  a residence  for  the 
invalid  almost  all  the  year  round  in  the  different 
parts  of  it. 

The  part  I shall  first  consider  is  that  which 
will,  most  likely,  afford  to  the  invalid  suffering 
from  chest  disease,  a winter  residence.  It  is 
Under  cliff. — Under  the  cliffs,  the  hills  above, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  sheltered  places  in  all  the 
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island,  and  one  that  may  be  most  safely  recom- 
mended. The  scenery  is  beautiful ; the  air  is 
dry  and  free  from  impurities ; it  is  well  pro- 
tected from  the  north,  both  east  and  west,  and 
is  open  only  to  the  south  ; as  a climate  it  is 
most  favourable.  In  the  cold  months  of  winter, 
when  the  frost  is  severe  in  other  places,  the 
plants  are  here  in  full  bloom.  Snow  is  seldom 
seen,  and  frosts  are  very  rare. 

It  is  a very  singular  fact  that  this  place  pos- 
sesses advantages  both  as  to  beauty  of  scenery, 
softness  and  warmth  of  climate,  to  be  found  in 
no  other  part,  and  is,  therefore,  well  adapted 
to  the  invalid  afflicted  with  consumption.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  other  such  place,  it  is  justly 
called  the  Madeira  of  England ; the  whole  of 
the  eastern  is  the  warmest,  and  in  some  respects 
the  best  during  winter.  But  the  beauty  of 
this  island  is,  that  you  can  work  round  it  as  the 
seasons  advance.  For  instance,  the  Undercliff 
during  the  winter,  and  gradually  round  to  the 
western  part  in  the  summer.  Cold,  languid 
constitutions,  afflicted  with  asthma,  and  persons 
suffering  from  affections  of  the  throat,  will  derive 
much  benefit  by  residing  on  the  island. 

South  Western  Direction. — The  south- 
west coast  of  Devonshire,  I think,  is  much 
warmer  than  Sussex,  and  it  is  four  or  five 
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degrees  warmer  than  London.  Of  these,  Sal- 
come,  Torquay,  Dawlish,  Exmouth,  and  one  or 
two  other  places,  will  be  considered. 

Salcome  is  a warm  spot,  and  is  mild  for  a 
winter  residence,  but  it  cannot  boast  of  many 
good  walks,  suitable  for  a person  in  a weak 
state  of  health. 

All  the  most  tender  shrubs  and  trees  live 
here  in  the  open  air,  and  thrive  well.  It  is 
said,  also,  the  orange  tree  grows  and  does  well 
in  the  open  air,  and  has  produced  its  fruit. 
The  climate  of  this  place  is  good. 

Torquay. — There  is  one  tiling  that  may  be 
said  for  this  place,  it  is  almost  free  from  fogs ; 
the  air  is  dry  and  warm,  and  the  town  well  pro- 
tected from  north-east  winds — a great  advantage 
to  persons  suffering  from  coughs,  and  it  is 
sheltered  from  the  north-west. 

The  invalid  wanderer  may  here  take  plenty 
of  exercise,  both  on  horseback  or  on  foot ; and, 
during  his  rambles,  he  is  well  protected — no 
cold  winds  can  touch  him. 

Dawlish. — This  town  is  well  sheltered  from 
all  the  cold  winds,  more  so  than  the  one  last 
mentioned,  and  may  be  added  to  the  list  of 
places  favourable  for  the  chest  sufferer,  and 
also  for  old  rheumatism,  but  not  for  the  acute 
variety. 
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I would  never  advise  invalids  to  leave  town 
and  travel  by  themselves  ; it  is  dull,  and  often 
dreary ; and  in  Devonshire,  where  they  meet 
so  many  sufferers  like  themselves,  it  is  often 
apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  gloom  and  sadness.  It 
is  for  this  reason  I seldom  recommend  the 
south  of  Devonshire  to  a consumptive  or  asth- 
matic patient ; although  I am  satisfied  that  in 
cases  of  consumption  (the  early  stages  of  it), 
this  place  is  well  adapted  for  a short  residence. 

Exmouth. — Many  persons  have  derived  be- 
nefit from  living  at  this  place, — those  who  have 
dry  coughs.  But  persons  with  old  cough  and 
much  expectoration,  or  with  broken  constitu- 
tions, must  avoid  it ; a more  bracing  air  is 
required. 

Ilfracombe  and  Linton,  on  the  north  coast, 
are  beautiful  and  romantic  spots  for  summer 
rambles  ; and  to  persons  requiring  a fine, 
bracing  atmosphere,  these  places  may  be  recom- 
mended with  the  greatest  advantage. 

Penzance,  Cornwall. — There  is  one  circum- 
stance with  regard  to  this  place-that  it  is  seven 
degrees  warmer  in  the  winter  nights  than  in 
London,  and  only  two  or  three  degrees  warmer 
m the  day-time  j and  this  singular  fact,  I think, 
is  the  case  with  no  other  part  of  our  island. 
n early  Part  °f  tlie  spring  I do  not  re- 
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commend  this  place  to  invalids ; but  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  some  persons  have  found 
benefit  by  residing  here. 

Bristol  and  Clifton. — The  latter,  as  a resi- 
dence, may  justly  claim  some  of  our  attention 
both  for  summer  and  winter;  but  the  spring 
time  is  the  best  for  the  invalid. 

In  local  advantages,  Clifton  perhaps  ranks  as 
high  as  any  place,  while  it  offers  a sheltered 
winter  and  a fine  open  summer  residence,  and 
it  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  views  and  pleasant 
scenery. 

Cheltenham  is  esteemed  by  many  as  an  excel- 
lent restorative  for  persons  suffering  from  scro- 
fulous complaints  and  indigestion ; it  also  was 
at  one  time  a fashionable  place,  and  is  at  this 
time  highly  extolled  for  the  curative  properties 
of  its  waters.  Many  persons  derive  great  benefit 
from  them. 

Malvern. — Let  us  not  forget  in  our  rambles  the 
Malvern  Hills— the  cool,  quiet,  but  beautiful 
Malvern,  with  its  pleasant  walks  and  fine  views  ; 
there  are  few  places  that  can  surpass  it  as  a 
summer  residence;  and  to  him  whose  health 
has  been  much  impaired  by  long  and  close 
application  to  business  or  study,  Malvern  offers 
great  advantages. 

Bath. — The  climate  of  Bath  is  considered 
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mild  and  genial,  it  is  sheltered  from  the  north 
by  the  adjacent  hills,  but  it  is  exposed  to  the 
west  and  south-west  winds,  and  at  times,  they 
say,  subject  to  a large  proportion  of  rain. 

Its  waters  are  still  justly  held  in  high  repute 
for  all  rheumatic  and  cutaneous  affections  ; and 
as  a tonic  for  debility,  or  as  an  alterative  to  the 
system,  I am  quite  sure  the  Bath  waters  will 
be  found  of  great  utility.  I can  recommend 
them,  both  internally  and  externally,  to  those 
suffering  from  a weak  state  of  the  body,  or 
from  a want  of  active  circulation. 

Scarborough  is  a fine  summer  residence  for 
invalids  suffering  either  from  chest  disease, 
dyspepsia,  nervous  or  mental  despondency.  The 
fine,  bracing  atmosphere  of  this  place  will  con- 
tribute much  to  their  restoration.  The  views 
are  magnificent  and  delightful,  and  the  rides 
and  walks  are  also  j ustly  admired.  As  a marine 
residence,  it  may  be  considered  as  fine  as 
any  in  the  kingdom.  The  mineral  waters 
are  of  use  in  low,  nervous  habits,  the  sea-bath- 
ing is  excellent,  the  water  is  clear  and  pure, 
the  sands  smooth  and  level ; and  at  this  place 
bathing  may  be  performed  at  all  times,  both  at 
high  and  low  tide  ; and  the  accommodation 
and  civility  at  the  inns  and  private  houses  must 
also  be  remembered. 
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There  are  many  other  places,  such  as  Rams- 
gate, Weymouth,  and  some  others  ; but  I think 
enough  has  been  stated  to  serve  as  a guide  to 
the  invalid  in  search  of  health. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  WARM  BATH. 

The  peculiar  nervous  action  to  which  the  human 
constitution  is  liable,  is  known  to  be  influenced 
by  the  medium  in  which  we  breathe ; the 
valetudinarian,  whose  health  is  tolerable  under 
a mild,  soft  atmosphere,  passes  a miserable 
season  in  regions  less  temperate  and  more  vari- 
able. Hence  we  can  reason  on  the  effect 
resulting  from  the  well-regulated  use  of  warm, 
and  also  cold  bathing  on  certain  constitutions, 
and  the  necessary  rules  to  be  observed  in  the 
various  nervous  diseases.  A bath  of  the  same 
degree  of  heat  as  the  temperature  of  the 
body  of  the  person  using  it  will  raise  the  heat 
of  the  body  three  degrees.  This  arises  from  a 
cessation  of  evaporation  from  the  skin,  and  an 
increase  of  heat  occasioned  by  the  medium  in 
which  the  body  is  immersed;  and  this  fact 
instructs  us  as  to  the  proper  application  of  the 
warm  bath  in  a variety  of  cases,  particularly  in 
some  nervous  affections,  agreeably  to  the  prin- 
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ciple  I have  always  maintained.  It  may  be 
stated,  that  many  chilly  and  nervous  habits,  in 
whom  the  animal  heat  is  low,  the  warm  bath,  if 
used  just  before  going  to  bed,  will  be  found 
very  beneficial;  but  the  temperature  must  be 
exactly  suitable  to  the  case. 

A person  who  had  suffered  from  constipa- 
tion, with  prostration  of  strength,  was  ordered, 
by  her  medical  adviser,  warm  bathing  twice 
a-week,  the  bath  to  be  at  ninety-four  degrees. 
She  took  the  baths, but  derived  no  advantage,  but 
always  felt  chilly  in  them,  and  very  uncomfort- 
able when  she  came  out.  I saw  her  some 
weeks  after  this,  but  there  was  no  amendment. 
On  placing  the  ball  of  a thermometer  under  the 
arm,  the  heat  indicated  was  93°.  I,  therefore, 
directed  the  baths  to  be  recommenced,  the 
heat  to  be  98°,  and  ordered  some  warm  wine 
and  water  to  be  taken  just  before  going  to  bed, 
the  body  to  be  well  rubbed  before  taking  the 
bath.  In  a short  time,  the  bowels  became 
regular,  and  her  health  restored. 

Thus  adverting  to  the  principle  on  which  I 
have  been  insisting,  and  at  the  same  time  always 
bearing  in  mind  the  many  constitutional  pecu- 
liarities, this  remedy  may  be  modified  so  as  to 
render  it  a most  useful  agent  in  the  removal  of 
diseases  of  various  descriptions. 
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Attention  to  this  principle  and  these  pecu- 
liarities is  more  particularly  necessary  in  the 
treatment  of  females  and  children. 

A little  hoy,  the  son  of  a coachmaker,  was 
attacked  with  scarlet  fever  ; the  case  went  on 
very  well  for  some  time — at  last,  symptoms  of 
dropsy  and  cough  began  to  manifest  them- 
selves, the  eyes  became  affected,  and  the  legs 
and  body  began  to  swell  greatly.  With  Mr. 
Pincott,  the  medical  attendant,  I saw  this 
patient.  I ordered  leeches  over  the  region  of  the 
kidneys,  to  be  followed  by  a large  hot  poultice 
to  the  spine,  and  the  next  day  we  began  with 
the  hot  hath  night  and  morning.  In  two  days 
he  passed  four  pints  of  water,  the  day  after 
that  three  pints,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  days  all 
the  symptoms  of  dropsy  had  disappeared-  The 
congestion  of  the  kidneys  had  been  entirely 
relieved ; he  continued  under  treatment  with 
small  doses  of  tonic  medicine,  and  he  got 
quite  well.* 


* The  sympathy  existing  between  the  skin  and  the  in- 
ternal organs  is  well  exemplified  in  cases  of  burns,  &c., 
proving  fatal  even  when  not  very  extensive. 
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The  pulse  is  always  diminished  in  quick- 
ness in  every  hath  under  the  heat  of  960. 

The  greater  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  the 
more  it  is  diminished  by  the  bath,  and  the 
temperature  of  a bath  between  86°  and  96° 
seems  to  have  the  greatest  power  in  reducing 
the  rapidity  of  the  circulation. 

Mr.  R.,  a publican,  was  attacked  with  deli- 
rium tremens,  was  leeched  and  blistered,  and 
opium,  hyoscyamus,  and  other  remedies  were 
given,  but  he  got  worse.  That  excellent  phy- 
sician, Dr.  Pereira,*  saw  him  with  myself,  and 
I suggested  to  him  the  warm  bath  for  twenty 
minutes ; and  as  he  Was  a smoker,  I also  pro- 
posed, after  the  bath,  to  indulge  him  with  a 
pipe,  a luxury  he  had  not  enjoyed  for  many 
days. 

After  he  had  finished  two  pipes,  he  fell 
asleep,  and  continued  sleeping  for  eight  hours. 

The  room  was  darkened,  and  a person  was 
left  to  watch  him ; when  he  awoke  his  mind 


was  more  tranquil,  he  partook  of  some  tea  and 
a little  toast;  the  bath  was  repeated  again 

deIthmTH«rriltin?  ,th®  abo,ve#»  the  papers  record  Ids 
death.  It  ls  a Joss  indeed  to  the  profession  and  the  public. 
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at  night,  and  every  day  after  for  a week ; lie 
had  small  doses  of  antimony  given  as  medicine, 
and  by  these  means  he  recovered. 


WARM  BATHING. 

Among  the  nations  of  antiquity  the  use  of  the 
warm  bath  was  very  general,  and,  with  various 
changes  in  respect  to  its  application,  has 
descended  to  the  present  time.  As  a source  of 
pleasure,  or  object  of  luxury,  independent  of  its 
reference  to  comfort  or  cleanliness,  it  was  em- 
ployed with  great  regularity ; few  omitted  going 
into  the  bath  once,  and  persons  of  distinction 
were  accustomed  to  bathe  four,  five,  or  six  times 
a day.  Their  most  luxurious  moments  were 
passed  in  this  way  ; it  was  valued  by  all  classes 
of  society  as  one  of  the  principal  comforts  of 
existence;  and  amongst  the  Greeks,  according 
to  the  discipline  of  their  religion,  the  enjoining 
an  abstinence  from  the  bath  was  considered  a 
severe  punishment  for  immoral  offences.  The 
Balneae,  at  Rome,  were  spacious,  magnificent, 
and  numerous.  It  cannot  but  excite  our  won- 
der and  admiration,  when  we  learn  that  at  one 
time  there  were  upwards  of  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  public  baths  required  to  satisfy  the  wants 
of  that  great  city.  From  the  irregular  manner 
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in  which  it  is  practised  by  Oriental  nations  at 
the  present  moment,  we  are  not  to  look  for 
satisfactory  information  either  to  them  or  to  the 
ancients,  as  to  its  being  a remedy  for  those  dis- 
eases to  which  it  is  applied  in  modern  practice. 
In  this  point  of  view,  indeed,  the  warm  bath 
could  not  be  safely  recommended,  or  advan- 
tageously used,  before  the  invention  of  the 
thermometer,  by  which,  and  not  by  the  feelings 
of  the  patient,  its  temperature  ought  to  be 
regulated. 

The  warm  bath  is  less  necessary  now  than  it 
was  in  those  times  and  places  where  the  use  of 
linen  next  the  skin  was  unknown,  and  where 
those  dreadful  diseases,  such  as  leprosy,  &c., 
so  frequently  prevailed.  Yet,  even  in  modern 
times,  it  must  be  esteemed  as  a remedy  which 
may  be  safely  and  advantageously  employed 
in  cases,  and  under  circumstances,  where 
other  remedies  would  be  comparatively  use- 
less. As,  therefore,  it  may  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  those 
labouring  under  disease,  as  well  as  contributing 
to  the  comfort  and  improvement  of  general 
health,  the  warm  bath  ought  to  be  regulated 
on  fixed  and  steady  principles.  Thus  its  pro- 
per application  will  be  better  known,  and  its 
use  become  more  general.  On  the  human 
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frame,  while  in  a healthy  state,  the  influence  of 
heat,  when  conveyed  through  so  high  a con- 
ducting power  as  that  of  water,  is  very  consi- 
derable, if  properly  applied.  It  gives  a tran- 
quil and  pleasurable  sensation,  soothes  agi- 
tated feelings,  moderates  the  circulation,  ren- 
ders the  skin  soft,  smooth,  and  pliable;  gives 
tone  to  the  secreting  organs,  and  energy  to  the 
intellect;  affording  a consoling  consciousness 
not  to  be  attained  by  any  other  means.  Its 
powers  over  morbid  action  may  be  partly  con- 
ceived from  the  above ; but  such  is  the  diver- 
sity of  symptoms,  arising  from  the  various 
character  of  diseases,  that  an  enumeration  of 
the  direct  or  indirect  effects  of  the  warm  bath, 
in  such  cases,  would  be  almost  endless,  and 
certainly  unnecessary. 

In  entering  on  a course  of  warm  bathing,  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  the  moment  best  suited 
to  that  condition,  and  the  particular  tempera- 
ture of  the  water,  are  of  essential  consequence. 
When,  from  a due  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  disease,  we  have  determined  on 
its  use,  the  best  general  rule  for  regulating  its 
temperature  must  be  founded  on  the  bodily 
heat  of  the  person  about  to  use  it.  The  natu- 
ral heat  of  different  persons,  as  before  men- 
tioned, vary,  and  even  in  the  same  person 
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under  various  circumstances,  more  particularly 
of  disease,  the  change  is  very  considerable ; so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  the  use  of  the  bath  at  a 
certain  temperature  may  be  attended  with  mis- 
chievous consequences  to  a person  to  whom  at 
another  time  it  might  be  of  most  essential  ser- 
vice, from  the  heat  of  the  water  not  being  pro- 
perly adjusted  to  the  heat  of  the  person  at  the 
time.  This  is  of  primary  importance  in  the 
general  use  of  the  warm  bath,  but  more  parti- 
cularly with  respect  to  delicate  persons,  in  the 
treatment  of  whom  neglect  on  this  point  has 
often  been  prejudicial. 

Of  late  much  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  to 
show  that  the  warm  bath,  when  impregnated 
with  various  mineral  or  vegetable  ingredients, 
cannot  be  more  advantageous  than  a warm  fresh 
water  bath.  According  to  this  idea,  the  warm 
mineral  springs,  and  warm  sea-water  baths 
which  are  known  to  have  such  powerful  in- 
fluence, are  considered  as  deriving  that  power 
entirely  from  the  temperature ; but,  though 
these  facts,  as  stated  by  some,  may  lead  to  the 
presumption  that  few  or  none  of  the  ingredients 
held  in  solution  are  absorbed  by  the  skin,  yet 
the  number  of  cases  in  which  cures  have  been 
effected  by  either  natural  or  artificial  baths  of 
this  description,  where  the  simple  warm  bath 
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was  found  to  have  no  good  effect,  although  pre- 
viously used  in  various  ways,  affords  such 
strong  evidence  of  their  superiority  that  it  can- 
not reasonably  be  doubted.  Celsus,  Pliny,  and 
many  of  the  ancients,  particularly  mention  the 
superior  efficacy  of  saline,  aluminous,  and  sul- 
phureous baths  over  those  of  a more  simple 
description  ; these,  by  some,  are  called  metallic 
baths,  from  the  water  being  impregnated  with 
the  soluble  particles  of  metal. 

The  Bath  waters  produced  the  happiest  effects 
after  the  ineffectual  use  of  a simple  tepid  bath, 
while  innumerable  instances  occur  at  the  sea- 
shore to  convince  us  of  the  superiority  of  warm 
sea-water  baths  over  those  of  fresh  water,  their 
heat  being  regulated  according  to  the  strength 
and  temperature  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature 
of  the  disease  under  which  he  suffers ; there  is 
a certain  feeling  experienced  in  the  warm  bath 
while  we  are  in  health,  that  may  give  an  idea 
of  its  effects  when  applied  under  the  circum- 
stances of  disease.  Its  power  over  morbid 
action  is  very  often  instantaneous  and  wonder- 
ful, setting  at  defiance  the  most  plausible  rea- 
soning on  the  subject;  bodily  and  mental  irri- 
tation is  suddenly  soothed  by  it,  and  tranquil- 
lity induced  when  other  means  fail.* 

* See  a case  of  Delirium  Tremens,  page  84. 
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The  necessity  of  exercise  before  and  after 
the  warm  bath  is  every  day  evinced,  and  must 
be  held  as  one  of  those  general  rules  to  which 
there  are  very  few  exceptions. 

Dr.  Franklin  frequently  lessened  the  incon- 
venience of  restlessness,  arising  from  too  great 
an  augmentation  of  heat  while  in  bed,  by  rising 
and  remaining  exposed  to  the  cooling  air  of  his 
apartment  for  sortie  time ; sleep  being  thus 
induced  upon  his  return  to  bed.  This  experi- 
ment I have  often  had  occasion  to  make  myself 
with  similar  results,  and  we  may,  on  a like  prin- 
ciple, account  for  the  feverish  restlessness 
brought  on  in  some  persons  by  first  using  a 
warm  bath  of  a high  temperature,  and  then 
retiring  soon  afterwards  to  an  overheated  room, 
and  the  soothing  sleep  that  is  generally  the 
consequence  in  all  fevers,  when  by  any  means' 
the  heat  can  be  diminished. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  in  many  chilly 
and  nervous  habits  where  the  bodily  heat  is 
low  in  degree,  the  warm  bath,  if  used  just  be- 
fore going  to  bed,  may  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed. As  a warm  bed  may,  in  some  respects, 
be  considered  as  resembling  a warm  bath, 
the  same  consequences  are  found  generally 
to  arise  from  the  use  of  the  one  as  from 
the  other,  refreshment  and  renovation  of 
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strength  ensuing,  provided  their  temperature  is 
exactly  suitable  to  the  case,  and  irritation,  rest- 
lessness, and  prostration  of  strength  being  the 
usual  consequences  of  continuing  either  in  a bed 
or  a warm  bath  of  a temperature  either  too 
cool  or  too  much  heated. 

Daily  experience  warrants  me  in  asserting 
that  the  greatest  circumspection  is  necessary  in 
ascertaining  when  a cold  and  when  a warm 
bath  will  be  most  proper,  or  at  what  tempera- 
ture the  latter  should  be  used  by  delicate  chil- 
dren and  females  ; as  benefit  cannot  otherwise 
be  expected  than  from  a due  consideration  of 
their  naturally  delicate  habits,  and  of  the  pow- 
erful influence  that  an  improper  or  irregular 
mode  of  procedure  may  exert  on  their  consti- 
tutions. This  observation  I particularly  wish 
to  impress,  because  the  most  trifling  difference 
of  temperature  is  often  the  cause  of  great  mis- 
chief, where  the  constitution  is  naturally  deli- 
cate or  rendered  unusually  so  by  disease,  or  by 
the  use  of  improper  medicines  administered 
by  persons  irregularly  educated  in  the  science, 
or  irregularly  practising  it. 
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The  utility  of  the  warm  bath  depends  also  in 
a great  degree  on  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  patient  remains  in  it.  On  this  point 
a variety  of  opinions  prevail,  and  there  is 
certainly  great  difficulty  in  laying  down  any 
general  rule. 

As  the  heat  of  the  bath  increases  that  of  the 
person  using  it  generally  from  five  to  eight  de- 
grees beyond  its  own  temperature,  if  that  tem- 
perature should  be  perfectly  suited  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  the  pulse  becomes  tran- 
quillised  and  generally  much  less  frequent. 
The  circumstances  are  of  considerable  import- 
ance in  determining  the  proper  time  of  continu- 
ing in  the  bath,  for  we  may  be  assured  if  it  should 
alter  the  tone  of  the  circulation  from  a morbid 
to  a natural  state,  that  its  ultimate  effect  on  the 
organic  action  of  our  system  will  be  of  a most 
salutary  kind ; and  even  the  refreshing  feeling 
it  gives  while  we  are  under  its  direct  action, 
may  he  considered  as  a warrant  of  the  advan- 
tage to  he  expected  from  it. 

From  a number  of  experiments  to  ascertain 
with  precision  what  effect  the  warm  bath  has 
on  the  pulse,  (the  experiments  were  made  on 
different  persons  of  various  ages  and  tempera- 
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ments,)  and  it  was  found  : — 1st.  That  the  pulse 
is  diminished  in  quickness  in  every  bath  under 
the  heat  of  96°.  2nd.  That  the  greater  the 
celerity  of  the  pulse,  the  more  it  is  diminished 
by  the  bath,  and  that  the  temperature  of  a 
bath  between  86°  and  96°  seems  to  have  the 
greatest  power  in  reducing  the  circulation. 

Almost  every  suspension  of  a diseased  action 
is  a step  towards  amendment,  and  where  this 
follows  immersion  in  a bath  of  a proper  degree 
of  heat,  we  may  conclude  that  the  advantage 
would  be  greatly  increased  by  remaining  in  it 
much  longer  than  is  usual  in  this  country. 

Heat,  to  a certain  degree,  is  so  necessary  to 
existence,  that  when  suspended  for  a time,  it 
recurs  with  an  increase  of  power.  On  this  re- 
currence, as  a secondary  effect  of  cold,  its 
salutary  application  depends  ; but  as  the  direct 
power  of  the  one  is  so  very  different  from  that 
of  the  other,  it  is  necessary  to  be  particular  in 
the  distinction,  and  to  recollect  that  a certain 
degree  of  heat  is  necessary  to  muscular  motion. 
This  is  particularly  observed  in  those  animals 
that  pass  their  time  in  a torpid  state  during 
the  cold  season,  and  are  revived  by  the 
summer’s  heat.  The  two  sources  of  heat  are, 
the  medium  in  which  we  live,  and  organic 
action.  The  first  source,  of  course,  differing 
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according  to  the  temperature  of  the  climate, 
and  the  other  according  to  the  circumstances 
and  organisation  of  the  animal.  We  may  thus 
account  for  the  general  health  of  the  in- 
habitants of  temperate  climates  being  better 
and  longevity  more  common  among  them  than 
in  regions  where  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
prevail,  and  for  the  salutary  agency  of  cold 
bathing,  in  an  indirect  manner  producing 
animal  heat,  while  the  same  effect  is  directly 
produced  by  the  use  of  the  warm  bath. 

In  this  country,  the  general  time  for  remain- 
ing in  the  warm  hath  is  from  twenty  minutes 
to  half-an-hour.  This  practice  seems  to  arise 
from  a strong  prejudice  respecting  its  relaxating 
powers.  If  we  remain  in  a bed  of  the  tem- 
perature of  a warm  bath,  fatigue  is  removed, 
unless  the  time  thus  spent  is  either  very  long  or 
very  short,  or  the  heat  of  the  bed  very  trifling. 
Hence  we  may  perceive  the  fallacy  of  the  opinion 
thatremaining  in  a medium  for  hours  of  a degree 
of  heat  beyond  or  equal  to  our  natural  warmth, 
tends  to  relaxation,  except,  indeed,  in  very 
extreme  cases.  The  daily  exhaustion  we  ex- 
perience must  be  restored  by  sleep,  and  that 
sleep,  to  be  sound  and  refreshing,  must  be 
cherished  by  quiet  and  warmth. 

In  the  early  stages  of  human  existence,  and 
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in.  those  periods  of  advanced  age  where 
debility  is  very  great,  warmth  is  absolutely  in- 
dispensable. 

In  all  diseases  of  debility,  also,  when  conveyed 
by  the  bath,  it  has  the  most  salutary  effect. 
Dr.  Franklin,  who  lived  to  a very  advanced 
age,  was,  from  his  own  personal  experience, 
firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this — that  the 
frequent  and  well-regulated  use  of  the  warm 
bath  rendered  the  eve  of  life  more  comfortable 
and  agreeable  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

The  plan  of  using  the  warm  bath  once  or 
twice  a week,  and  for  the  short  space  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  each  time,  should  be  looked 
upon  as  generally  nugatory,  often  delusive,  and 
not  unfrequently,  mischievous.  As  to  a general 
standard  by  which  we  should  regulate  the  time 
of  remaining  in  the  warm  bath,  it  is  a matter 
quite  impossible  to  establish ; although,  from 
what  has  been  premised,  the  symptoms  of 
disease,  the  climate  in  which  we  live,  and  a fe- 
ference  to  the  principles  laid  down,  may  afford 
a rule  sufficiently  plain  and  useful  for  common 
practice. 

In  some  countries,  the  practice  of  continuing 
in  the  warm  baths  in  cases  of  debility  for  hours 
at  a time  is  very  general,  and  attended  with 
the  happiest  effects.  These,  and  facts  of  a like 
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nature  lead  to  the  consideration  of  an  erroneous 
opinion,  very  generally  entertained,  that  all 
warm  baths  are  of  a relaxing  nature.  This 
opinion  is  grounded  on  the  supposition  that 
their  tendency  must  necessarily  be  of  an  op- 
posite description  to  that  of  cold  baths,  which 
are  known  to  be  of  a bracing  quality. 

Heat  duly  modified  gives  renovated  vigour 
to  animal  and  vegetable  existence,  and  only 
produces  relaxation  when  immoderately  or 
improperly  applied.  This  is  most  strongly 
exemplified  in  those  warm  climates  ; there  the 
inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  remain  long  in 
the  warm  bath,  which  as  they  express  it,  “ feeds 
and  nourishes  their  blood.”  Were-  it  relaxing, 
the  relief  it  is  known  to  afford  in  cases  of  the 
utmost  debility,  attended  with  colliquative 
sweats,  would  not  necessarily  follow. 

In  Italy,  no  disease  of  relaxation  is  thought 
to  be  effectually  removed  without  the  warm 
bath;  and  in  every  species  of  intermittent, 
where  affections  of  the  liver  so  often  accompany 
the  disease,  its  successful  application  is  remark- 
able. In  Spain,  a kind  of  vapour  bath,  of  a 
very  efficacious  and  penetrating  nature,  is 
formed  from  the  pulp  of  olives  (the  Iloreijo  de 
Areitunas)  after  the  oil  is  expressed,  by  suffer- 
ing  a gradual  fermentation  to  take  place  ; when, 
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by  this  process,  the  necessary  heat  is  generated, 
the  patient  is  confined  under  the  heap,  a due 
attention  being  paid  to  the  position,  so  that 
respiration  may  be  free  ; and  by  remaining  for 
one,  two,  or  three  hours,  and  repeating  the  bath 
at  regular  periods  for  many  days  in  succession, 
several  diseases  arising  from  debility  are  most 
effectually  removed.  In  this  country  I have 
known  brewers’  grains,  while  possessing  the 
proper  degree  of  heat,  serve  purposes  very 
similar,  as  in  debility  of  the  spine,  and  in  some 
stages  of  that  dreadful  strumous  disease  which 
so  often  affects  the  hip  joint.  In  cases  like 
these,  heat,  whether  applied  in  the  form  of 
vapour  or  ^otherwise,  gives  a vigorous  tone  to 
the  action  of  the  skin,  on  whose  healthy  condi- 
. tion,  our  nervous  energy,  the  digestive  powers, 
and  the  regular  circulation  of  our  blood  depend 
in  so  considerable  a degree  ; and  which,  when 
at  all  discomposed,  is  restored  to  order  by  the 
warm  bath,  much  more  certainly  and  effectu- 
ally, than  by  any  other  means  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  In  cases  of  suspended  anima- 
tion from  drowning,  inhaling  noxious  air,  or 
from  any  other  cause,  the  revivifying  power  of 
heat  is  well  known ; but,  except  the  applica- 
tion of  it  in  these  and  other  cases  be  continued 
for  a considerable  length  of  time,  it  will  often 
fail  to  produce  the  effects  expected. 
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Within  the  last  year,  in  four  cases  of  asthma, 
where  excessive  debility  was  induced,  the  most 
undeniable  proofs  of  the  necessity  and  advan- 
tage of  remaining  in  the  warm  bath  more  than 
twice  the  usual  time  came  under  my  observa- 
tion. 

The  Egyptians  are  almost  strangers  to 
asthma.  And  this,  with  an  exemption  from 
many  other  complaints,  M.  Savary  imputes  to 
their  frequent  use  of  the  warm  bath,  often  in 
the  form  of  a steam  bath.  A species  of  the 
latter  kind,  called  the  temaz  colli , is  frequently 
used  by  the  Mexicans  to  produce  a copious 
sweat,  and  is  found  very  useful  in  the  diseases 
of  their  climate.  This  bath  is  not  unlike  the 
dry  baths  of  the  ancients,  as  mentioned  byCelsus 
and  others,  which  were  heated  by  means  of 
sand,  ashes,  stove-rooms,  or  water  converted 
into  vapour. 

In  most  of  the  cases  were  warm  baths  are 
necessary,  not  only  remaining  in  the  bath  for 
as  long  a time  as  the  person  can  well  bear  it, 
but  a continuance  of  their  use  for  some  time 
will  be  found  requisite,  and,  when  steadily 
persisted  in,  is  capable  of  affording  relief  where 
other  means  would  have  proved  unavailing,  or 
where  the  remedy  itself,  used  differently,  would 
lead  to  fruitless  results  and  disappointment. 
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Indeed,  on  this  point  I cannot  insist  with  too 
much  earnestness,  as  on  it  the  character  and 
success  of  this  most  salutary  practice  depends ; 
and  hitherto,  from  its  not  having  been  more  par- 
ticularly attended  to,  has  arisen  a want  of  con- 
fidence in  a mode  of  cure  of  more  general  im- 
portance to  the  comfort  and  relief  of  mankind 
than  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

The  warm  bath  is  usually  divided  into  warm 
and  tepid,  the  latter  beginning  at  83°,  and  the 
former  ten  degrees  higher,  or  five  degrees 
bel-ow  the  average  standard  of  animal-  heat. 
By  referring  to  this  standard,  and  by  means  of 
the  thermometer,  we  can  guard  against  those 
errors,  which  brought  the  use  of  the  bath, 
about  the  time  of  Nero,  into  discredit;  for  at 
that  time,  baths  heated  to  an  unusual  degree 
were  much  resorted  to,  and  often  proved  very 
hurtful.  Formerly,  considerable  confidence  was 
placed  in  the  Balnea  Dulcia,  impregnated  with 
emollient  herbs,  and  in  medicated  baths  of 
various  kinds  ; but  the  abuse  of  these  has  ren- 
dered them,  in  modern  times,  less  sought  after. 
It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  public  baths  is  most  useful,  and  will,  it 
is  hoped,  be  adopted  in  every  parish  before 
long. 
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The  best  time  for  entering  the  warm  bath 
may,  in  part,  be  inferred  from  the  preceding 
observations ; but  in  general,  the  practice,  as 
mentioned  by  Plutarch  and  others  of  the  Greeks, 
of  using  the  bath  previous  to  their  principal 
meal,  which  corresponded,  as  to  time,  with  our 
present  dinner  hour,  may  be  considered  as  pre- 
ferable. 

Our  healthy  digestion  has,  as  I have  already 
observed,  a very  natural  connection  with  the 
salutary  functions  of  the  skin,  and  no  stimulus 
can  be  so  natural  to  it  as  a well-regulated  bath 
at  this  particular  time  of  the  day,  while  that 
restlessness  which  it  occasions,  if  used  later, 
will  be  avoided.  The  apprehension  of  being 
chilled  and  suffering  from  cold,  by  exposure  to 
the  open  air  after  the  bath,  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, not  well  founded;  as  very  few  instances 
occur  where  mischief  arises  from  this  source, 
and,  in  innumerable  cases,  the  usual  occupation 
of  life  are  pursued  through  the  remainder  of 
the  day  without  any  bad  consequences. 

I have  known  some  few  instances  where  the 
warm  or  tepid  bath  has  been  used  with  consi- 
derable advantage  in  the  morning  immediately 
after  rising  from  bed,  and  if  the  sleep  has  been 
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restless  and  irregular,  it  will  prove  an  admir- 
able substitute  in  irritable  habits,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
broken  and  unrefreshing  rest  the  next  night. 

In  some  obstinate  cases  of  dyspepsia, 
arising  from  hepatic  obstruction,  the  relief  was 
very  striking.  I am  of  opinion,  that  the  warm 
bath  about  the  middle  of  the  day  is  most  suit- 
able, so  many  complaints  proceeding  from 
visceral  obstruction ; whereas,  if  used  at  a 
different  hour  it  would  not  have  so  good  an 
effect,  more  particularly  in  cases  where  an  in- 
crease of  pulse  is  observable  in  the  morning, 
without  any  ostensible  cause,  but  which  denotes 
more  or  less  considerable  derangement  in  the 
functions  of  some  vital  organ.  When  the  even- 
ing or  night  is  fixed  on,  in  order  that  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion  may  be  finished,  dinner 
should  be  taken  proportionably  soon,  and  the 
bath  used  at  a moderate  temperature,  other- 
wise those  feverish  feelings  to  which  irritable 
habits  are  so  subject  may  be  brought  on  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  night. 

The  time  of  the  year  best  suited  to  the  use 
of  the  warm  bath  is  a question  of  some  im- 
portance. In  the  temperate  and  warm  months, 
I consider  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it 
as  more  permanent  and  considerable  than  when 
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it  is  used  in  the  winter  ; but  as  it  most  com- 
monly happens  that  the  time  of  the  year  can- 
not be  chosen  by  those  labouring  under 
disease,  this  remark  must  be  regarded  only  as 
general.  In  scrofula,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  in 
all  such  cases,  however,  the  observation  will  be 
found,  under  various  circumstances,  extremely 
applicable. 


THE  COLD  BATH. 

Bathing  has  been  practised  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  society  among  the  inhabitants  of 
every  nation,  either  as  a religious  ceremony,  as 
the  means  of  preserving  cleanliness,  or  as  a 
source  of  comfort  and  pleasurable  gratification. 

For  the  latter  purposes,  in  the  warmer 
climates,  nature  first  prompted  its  use,  and 
hence  arose  a knowledge  of  its  salutary  effects 
in  contributing  to  the  general  health.  Indeed, 
the  various  accounts  which  we  have  of  this 
custom  from  the  remotest  times  amongst  savage 
as  well  as  refined  people,  fully  prove, 
not  only,  that  it  is  of  very  high  antiquity,  but 
that  it  was  almost  universally  followed. 

The  primary  action  of  cold  causes  the  sen- 
sation which  we  call  a shock.  The  indirect 
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consequences  of  this,  and  the  degree  of  sudden 
diminution  of  animal  heat,  are  generally 
different,  according  to  the  state  of  the  feelings 
and  the  health  at  the  time,  modified  also  by 
peculiarities  of  constitution.  Under  a state  of 
disease,  its  influence  and  effects  vary  so  much, 
that  in  order  to  elucidate  them,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  a comprehensive  view  of  the 
effects  of  heat  and  cold  on  the  human  body. 
As  I proceed  in  this  investigation  it  will 
appear,  that  an  opinion  entertained  by  the 
ancients,  and  countenanced  by  Hippocrates, 
although,  in  some  degree,  well  founded,  can 
only  be  admitted  in  a limited  and  relative 
sense,  namely,  that  the  subsequent  heat  suc- 
ceeding to  the  cold  applied,  is  always  propor- 
tionate to  the  intensity  of  the  latter,  for  even  in 
the  best  health,  a variation  from  this  general 
rule  frequently  occurs.  But,  to  proceed  with 
the  more  immediate  object  of  this  part  of  our 
work,  it  will  be  proper  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  reader,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  primary 
action  of  cold,  as  well  as  to  its  secondary 
influence. 

Cold,  philosophically  speaking,  may  rather 
be  considered  as  the  absence  of  heat  than  as  a 
positive  quality  of  bodies.  In  the  operations  of 
nature,  cold  and  heat  in  their  different  grada- 
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tions,  are  as  necessary  as  they  are  wonderful, 
whether  we  contemplate  their  effects  on  the  hu- 
man race,  on  animals  in  general,  or  on  inanimate 
matter.  On  the  living  animal,  cold  can  exert 
only  a relative  action  ; and  by  this  relative  ac- 
tion, which  depends  on  the  particular  condi- 
tion or  state  of  the  animal,  its  use  under  the 
form  of  a cold  bath  may  prove  serviceable  or 
otherwise.  This  is  the  grand  point  to  which  we 
ought  to  direct  our  inquiries,  and  from  which 
rules  for  its  artificial  application  ought  to  he 
drawn.  J3y  a constant  observance  of  this,  we 
may  also  he  enabled  to  detail  and  explain  the 
causes  which  render  a recourse  to  the  bath  either 
useless  or  prejudicial.  In  short,  by  keeping 
this  in  view,  what  is  erroneous  in  practice  may 
be  detected  and  avoided,  and  all  the  real  and 
possible  benefit  this  remedy  can  afford  may  he 
obtained. 

A continued  application  of  cold  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  either  by  immersion  in  the 
bath  or  in  any  other  mode,  is  found  to  diminish 
the  vigour  of  the  arterial  pulsation ; its  fre- 
quency in  some  is  much  lessened,  while  in 
others  it  is  increased,  but  its  strength  is  always 
diminished.  This  consequence,  generally 
speaking,  varies  according  to  the  duration  of 
the  cold,  its  intensity,  and  the  state  of  animal 
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heat  and  vigour.  Salutary  effects  are  pro- 
duced where  the  cold  is  continued  only  for  a 
proper  period,  while  pernicious  consequences 
result  from  too  long  an  exposure  to  it.  No 
doubt,  in  some  cases,  diseased  action  is  mode- 
rated by  a well-regulated  effusion  of  cold 
water. 

The  terms  bracing,  tonic,  and  others  of  a 
similar  meaning,  are  to  be  understood  only  in 
a figurative  sense.  The  muscular  fibres  which 
serve  as  the  moving  organs  of  our  frame,  un- 
der diseased  influence,  are  said  to  be,  in  com- 
mon and  popular  language,  relaxed,  unstrung, 
enervated,  &c. ; and  the  remedy  capable  of 
removing  or  lessening  this  morbid  condition  is, 
consequently,  designated  by  the  terms  already 
mentioned. 

A youthful  person,  in  the  vigour  of  health, 
in  plunging  into  the  cold  bath,  instantly  feels  a 
confused  and  indescribable  sensation  arising 
from  a sudden  change  of  temperature  and 
rapid  transition  from  one  medium  to  another. 
On  entering  the  bath,  step  by  step,  until  the 
whole  body  is  immersed,  the  sensation  is  very 
different.  In  the  latter  case,  the  perturbation 
as  well  as  the  shock  is  much  less  considerable, 
a general  shrinking  attended  with  a convulsive 
feeling  agitates  the  frame,  the  involuntary  respi- 
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ration  is  quick  and  irregular,  and  some  mo- 
ments elapse  before  a collected  state  of  regular 
perception  is  recovered.  Should  the  weather 
be  warm  or  temperate,  the  feelings  become 
extremely  grateful ; should  the  air  be  un- 
usually cold,  the  temperature  of  the  water  to 
the  feeling  seems  warmer  than  it  actually  is. 
Other  sensations  are  excited  which  are  neither 
accurately  attended  to  nor  clearly  remem- 
bered till  a habit  of  using  the  cold  bath  is 
formed.  When  this  happens,  some  of  the  feel- 
ings described  cease  to  exist,  and  others  are 
experienced  with  less  intensity. 

Our  sensation  of  heat  and  cold  is  very  dif- 
ferent at  different  times,  even  under  the  same 
temperature  ; and  in  the  use  of  the  bath  it  is 
much  influenced  by  our  immediate  preceding 
condition.  From  that  warm  and  innate  power 
which  we  possess  of  generating  heat,  so  as  to 
resist  a very  considerable  degree  of  cold,  a 
bath,  which  at  first  seemed  cold,  feels  less  so  the 
longer  we  remain  in  it,  unless  we  continue  in 
it  for  a great  length  of  time  ; displaying  at  once 
the  power  of  animal  life,  and  the  fallacy  of 
judging  from  our  feelings  alone  as  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  medium  in  which  we  live. 

Some  time  after  putting  on  the  usual  cloth- 
ing, a genial  glow  suffuses  itself  over  the  sur- 
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face,  and  a pleasing  warmth  succeeds,  accompa- 
nied by  refreshed  and  invigorated  feelings.  In 
general  this  effect  may  be  considered  as  a proof 
of  its  salutary  influence  ; for  when  a sensible 
glow,  arising  from  the  cutaneous  reaction,  does 
not  immediately  succeed,  it  is  the  commonly 
received  opinion  that  cold  bathing,  except 
under  particular  regulations,  will  not  contribute 
towards  the  improvement  of  health,  and  if  in- 
judiciously persisted  in,  may  be  the  cause  of 
bringing  on  disease ; if  cold  immersion  is  suc- 
ceeded by  chilliness,  languor,  lassitude,  head- 
ache, and  an  irresistible  disposition  to  drowsi- 
ness, after  repeated  fair  trials  under  the  dif- 
ferent regulations  usually  enjoined,  a strong 
presumption  may  fairly  be  entertained  that  the 
use  of  the  cold  bath,  if  not  actually  dangerous, 
will  not  prove  serviceable ; and  this,  like  every 
other  active  remedy,  should  not  be  persisted 
in  without  sufficient  evidence  of  its  salutary 
tendency.  In  the  warmer  climates  the  profu- 
sion of  perspirable  matter  poured  out  on 
the  surface  is  considered  generally  propor- 
tioned to  the  heat  and  exigencies  of  the  system, 
the  temperature  of  the  skin  modifies  that  of  the 
lungs,  and,  under  some  circumstances  of  pul- 
monary diseased  action,  where  haemoptysis 
threatened  instant  danger,  placing  the  body  in  a 
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cold  bath,  has  had  the  desired  effect  of  lessen- 
ing the  haemorrhage,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
dread  of  reaction,  this  remedy  might  be  much 
depended  on.  In  pectoral  complaints,  how- 
ever, cold  bathing  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to, 
except  in  very  rare  instances,  and  then  with  the 
utmost  circumspection. 

While  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  many 
degrees  below  60°;  the  power  of  generating 
heat  under  sucb  circumstances  is  dependent 
on  the  same  reacting  influence  that  produces 
the  glow  after  cold  immersion  ; but  when  this 
reacting  power  is  much  impaired,  as  it  is  in 
aged  persons,  cold  applied  in  the  form  of  a 
bath,  without  proper  regard  to  the  constitu- 
tional circumstances  of  those  who  use  it,  in  place 
of  producing  salutary  consequences,  is  often 
followed  by  deranged  action,  not  easily  removed, 
even  by  the  most  judicious  means  that  long 
experience  can  devise  ; nay,  diseases  of  years’ 
continuance,  or  of  a fatal  nature,  have  fre- 
quently been  the  result. 

In  many  individuals  the  heat  is  found  not  to 
exceed  83°  or  84°;  in  others  it  is  nearly 
fifteen  degrees  higher,  yet  no  difference  as  to 
general  health  is  observable.  But  whatever 
be  the  usual  degree  of  animal  heat,  its  sudden 
increase  or  diminution  for  any  length  of  time 
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is  often  the  unerring  precursor  of  disease.  The 
peculiarly  slow  pulsation  natural  to  some  indi- 
viduals, when  increased  by  disease,  is  apt  to 
lead  to  an  erroneous  judgment,  since  the  num- 
ber of  pulsations  even  when  they  are  unwell 
does  not  amount  to  much  more  than  the  usual 
healthy  standard ; and  an  error  of  a similar 
nature  may  arise,  if  the  healthy  condition  of 
very  old  people  is  inferred  from  the  regularity 
of  their  pulse,  since  that,  in  fact,  is  an  indica- 
tion of  disease ; their  natural  pulse  has  a 
marked  intermission. 

In  northern  climates,  where  sudden  tran- 
sitions from  heat  to  a degree  of  cold  below  the 
freezing  point  frequently  occur,  the  strong  in- 
fluence of  custom  and  habit  on  the  human 
frame,  in  conjunction  with  the  power  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  has  been  often  exemplified ; 
a degree  of  heat  as  high  as  144°  has,  in  some 
cases,  been  borne,  and  has  been  succeeded  by 
extreme  cold  without  any  bad  consequence  to 
the  health  or  strength.  Indeed,  in  the  or- 
dinary temperature  of  our  rooms  in  winter  we 
have  daily  evidence  of  persons  inhaling  for 
hours  air  heated  to  a degree  beyond  80°,  and 
afterwards  entering  into  the  open  air,  when 
perhaps  at  a temperature  from  20°  to  30° 
lower,  without  consequent  disease  or  incon- 
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venience.  Yet  these  transitions,  when  the 
density  of  the  air  is  much  diminished,  as  in 
elevated  situations,  are  not  unfrequently  at- 
tended with  much  danger.  Humboldt  and  his 
companions,  when  traversing  the  Andes,  on 
rapidly  ascending  to  a most  unusual  height, 
found  that  the  air  was  reduced  to  half  its  usual 
density,  and  felt  intensely  cold ; respiration 
was  laborious,  and  blood  oozed  from  their  eyes, 
lips,  and  gums. 

In  almost  all  diseases,  as  well  of  the  acute  as 
of  the  chronic  class,  a perceptible  alteration  of 
the  pulse  is  produced,  and  after  what  has  been 
premised  we  may  naturally  infer  that,  what- 
ever has  a direct  tendency  to  act  upon  so  very 
important  a function,  must  ultimately  have  a 
more  permanent  effect  upon  the  further  condi- 
tion of  our  health  : thus,  if  the  pulse  he  mor- 
bidly slower  or  quicker  from  disease,  and  by  a 
course  of  bathing  is  brought  to  a regular 
degree  of  celerity,  we  may  augur  favourably 
in  the  first  instance,  as  to  the  happy  issue  of 
the  complaint,  more  particularly  if  other 
favourable  symptoms  take  place  at  the  same 
time. 

Persons  advanced  in  life  should  enter  a cold 
bath  with  great  caution,  for  here,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  uncertain  remedies,  it  cannot 
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be  said,  “ if  it  do  not  serve,  it  will  not  injure,” 
— Nil  prodest  quod  quemvis  laedere  potest. 
Few,  indeed,  in  the  evening  of  life  are  bene- 
fited by  it,  for  reasons  obviously  deducible 
from  the  principles  already  mentioned ; and 
although  instances  have  occurred  where,  from 
early  use  and  habit,  it  has  been  beneficially 
practised,  yet,  as  a general  rule,  it  should  be 
forbidden  to  persons  advanced  in  years.  In 
relation  to  them  we  should  particularly  advert 
to  the  indispensable  necessity  of  that  reaction 
which  has  been  mentioned,  and  as  it  cannot  be 
expected  to  occur  in  advanced  life,  the  tepid 
or  warm  bath  will  be  more  beneficial,  some 
degree  of  vigour  being  required  to  resist  the 
shock  of  the  cold  bath,  to  which  the  debilitated 
state  of  old  age  is  unequal.  At  this  season  of 
man’s  existence,  when  the  powers  of  life  are 
performed  with  diminished  energy,  the  circu- 
lation is  slow  and  often  interrupted  ; the  skin 
is  dry  and  less  porous,  and  the  muscular  fibre 
rigid  and  non-elastic.  These  are  all  conditions 
natural  to  human  nature  ; the  machine,  under 
such  circumstances,  is  easily  deranged,  and 
when  deranged  not  easily  restored  to  order. 
There  may,  indeed,  be  exceptions,  but  I am 
disposed  to  think  that  they  must  be  very  strong 
reasons  which  can  justify  the  exposing  of  old 
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people  to  the  risk  which  they  run  from  the 
cold  bath. 

During  the  earlier  days  of  childhood,  cold 
bathing  is  often  recommended  as  extremely 
salutary,  from  the  idea  that,  as  this  stage  of 
life  is  marked  with  debility,  and  consequently 
more  liable  to  disease  from  the  vicissitudes  of 
our  climate,  a precautionary  measure  such  as 
this,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  harden  the 
constitution,  must  be  wise  and  beneficial.  But 
to  this  doctrine,  in  an  unlimited  sense,  there 
are  evidently  strong  and  well-founded  objec- 
tions. Children  undoubtedly  derive  consi- 
derable advantage  from  sea-air  and  sea-bathing, 
yet  I have  known  many  infants  to  suffer  most 
materially  by  the  latter  practice,  from  causes 
not  easily  ascertained,  but  probably  from  the 
degree  of  cold  being  too  intense  for  their  tender 
nature.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  invigorates  and  strengthens 
the  habit  to  a much  greater  degree  than  by  any 
other  means. 

In  some  children,  however,  the  repugnance 
to  the  cold  bath  is  so  strong,  that  more  evil 
than  good  result  s from  its  use,  and,  therefore, 
perseverance  under  snch  circumstances  is  very 
unjustifiable ; perhaps,  in  such  cases,  to  im. 
merse  the  feet  of  children  regularly  in  cold 
water  may  be  followed  with  advantage. 
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With  the  foregoing  exceptions  and  limita- 
tions in  cases  of  infancy  and  old  age,  the  prac- 
tice may  be  considered,  to  a certain  extent, 
favourable  in  the  intermediate  seasons  of  life. 
The  above  reasons  may  serve  to  account  for 
this  without  descanting  further  on  the  point 
before  us,  holding  in  view  that  those  of  a san- 
guine temperament,  endowed  with  a naturally 
vigorous  reaction,  as  indicated  by  the  pulse 
and  complexion,  are  more  likely  to  derive 
advantage  from  the  cold  bath,  when  they  are 
debilitated  by  disease,  than  those  persons  who 
are  of  a naturally  lax  fibre,  pale  complexion, 
weak  pulse,  feeble  frame,  and  phlegmatic  habit. 
To  the  latter,  a tepid  or  warm  bath  is  more 
particularly  suited,  and  from  this  mode  consi- 
derable advantage  may  ultimately  be  expected. 

Thus  far,  as  to  the  general  outline  of  informa- 
tion respecting  the  cold  bath.  As  the  practice  is 
gaining  ground  in  a very  considerable  degree, 
a few  particular  cautionary  injunctions  become 
necessary.  To  those  in  health,  who  bathe  for 
pleasure,  few  cautions  need  be  given ; they 
should  principally  avoid  the  cold  bath  while  they 
are  over-heated,  or  under  the  effects  of  exhaus- 
tion, from  excessive  exercise  or  from  that  sickly 
sensation,  the  consequence  of  intemperance  or 
over-indulgence  in  luxurious  living.  Not  long 
ago,  a person  at  Cambridge  brought  on  sudden 
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death  by  plunging  into  cold  water  while  in  a state 
of  intoxication.  Such  fatal  effects,  indeed,  do 
not  often  occur,  yet  common  prudence  requires 
that  the  cold  bath  should  be  avoided  by  per- 
sons in  this  condition. 

To  invalids,  who  bathe  for  the  restoration 
of  health,  or  for  the  mitigation  or  removal  of 
local  complaints,  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  give  directions  and  cautions  which  would 
exactly  suit  every  case.  To  those  who,  from 
long  indisposition,  are  much  reduced  in  strength, 
whose  digestion  and  secretions  are  performed 
with  languor  and  sluggishness ; whose  sleep  is 
unrefreshing,  and  whose  mind  is  irritable  and 
fretful,  the  sudden  use  of  the  cold  bath  is  gene- 
rally unfriendly  until  they  pass  a certain  quaran- 
tine on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  and  by  the  effects 
of  its  salutary  air,  are,  in  some  measure,  restored 
to  health  and  vigour.  After  this  preparation, 
if  the  temperature  of  the  bath  be  adjusted  to 
the  state  of  debility,  so  as,  by  a regular  pro- 
gression, to  increase  its  coldness  according  to 
the  restoration  of  strength,  the  invalid  may, 
with  propriety,  bathe  in  the  open  sea.  From  a 
neglect  of  these  precautionary  rules  many  have 
been  obliged  to  abandon  its  use,  having  plunged 
into  the  water  when  so  cold  as  to  produce  chills, 
accompanied  with  headache,  loss  of  spirits,  and 
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languor.  Invalids  of  this  description  should 
not  bathe  before  breakfast,  but  choose  a favour- 
able moment  an  hour  or  two  after  that  meal, 
taking  particular  care  to  avoid  being  chilly  or 
cold  before  entering  the  bath. 

To  the  generality  of  persons,  one  or  two 
immersions  are  sufficient  ; but  this  depends 
upon  the  effect  experienced  after  a few  trials, 
beginning  with  caution  and  persevering  with 
regularity ; in  all  cases  drying  the  skin  and 
putting  on  the  usual  clothing  with  all  expedi- 
tion. Persons  of  very  delicate  habits  should 
be  provided  with  a large  flannel  dress,  and 
instantly,  after  drying  the  skin,  envelope  them- 
selves in  it  for  a few  minutes  previous  to  dress- 
ing, to  prevent  any  chill  from  evaporation. 
Then  gentle  exercise  immediately  afterwards, 
provided  the  weather  be  moderately  temperate, 
should  be  used ; but  if  the  season  be  very  cold 
or  very  warm,  this  is  by  no  means  expedient, 
and  some  active  employment  within  doors,  or 
in  the  shade,  will  answer  the  purpose  much 
better. 
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With  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  common  method, 
of  bathing  was  by  placing  the  person  on  a low 
seat,  and  pouring  cold  water  over  his  body  for 
a short  time.  This,  literally  speaking,  is  what  is 
termed  cold  affusion,  a practice  of  considerable 
importance,  and  first  used  as  a curative  agent 
by  Dr.  Wright  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
shower  bath  is  an  improvement  on  this  method, 
and  under  many  circumstances  is  found  ex- 
tremely convenient  and  useful.  It  must,  how- 
ever, in  this  form,  be  considered  as  only  a 
modification  of  the  cold  bath.  The  shock  it 
occasions  being  of  a different  description  from 
that  of  a cold  bath,  its  effects  are  more 
transitory,  and  the  advantages  to  be  expected 
from  it  may  be  considered  as  less  certain  than 
that  which  is  derived  from  immersion. 

But  there  are  cases  when  the  shower  bath 
may  be  employed  with  great  benefit.  At  all 
times  it  may  be  used  without  danger. 


SEA  AIR,  ITS  INFLUENCE. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  cold 
or  warm  bath  is  not  attended  with  the  same 
advantage  at  a distance  from  the  sea  as  on  the 
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coast ; this  arises  in  a considerable  degree  from 
the  good  effects  known  to  ensue  from  the  re- 
moval of  invalids  to  an  atmosphere  which  is 
constantly  renewed,  and  rendered  pure  by 
various  causes.  At  some  distance  from  the 
shore  the  air  is  less  pure  than  on  the  coast,  and 
in  the  latter  situation,  it  is  considerably  more 
conducive  to  general  health  than  in  inland  or 
marshy  districts,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns  and  extensive  manufactories.  Under 
this  impression,  numbers  fly  from  the  crowded 
towns  in  the  summer  months,  and  resort  to  the 
coast,  where  the  change  of  scene,  added  to  the 
great  purity  of  the  air,  increases  the  enjoyment 
and  vigour  of  existence ; but  it  is  not  a little  ex- 
traordinary, that  although  the  evidence  is  so 
strong  in  favour  of  this  salutary  plan,  the  sea- 
shore is  abandoned  during  the  winter  months, 
and  the  cities  and  towns  filled  with  beings  to 
whom  a pure  atmosphere  is  particularly  neces- 
sary, never  recollecting  that  those  causes  which 
render  the  air  of  cities  and  large  towns  un- 
wholesome, are  tenfold  more  effective  during 
the  winter  than  the  summer  season.  Those 
persons,  therefore,  who  are  benefited  by  the 
sea-air,  will  find  a residence  on  the  coast 
during  the  winter  and  temperate  months,  in 
many  cases  productive  of  more  advantage  than  _ 
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in  the  hot  and  sultry  summer  season,  when 
exposure  to  the  relaxing  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  frequently  diminishes  its  good 
effects. 

On  many  parts  of  the  sea-shore  the  air  is 
contaminated  during  the  summer  and  autumnal 
months,  by  the  putrefaction  of  sea-weed  and 
other  vegetable  substances ; such  situations 
must  be  peculiarly  unfriendly  to  invalids,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  carefully  avoided. 
Those  districts  where  the  soil  is  dry  and  cal- 
careous, where  the  coast  lies  high,  and  where 
the  surrounding  country  is  open  and  free  from 
the  inconveniences  already  mentioned,  should 
be  selected  as  most  proper  in  all  diseases  of  re- 
laxation, since,  in  these  situations,  cold  or  warm 
sea-bathing  may  be  assisted  and  accompanied 
by  gentle  exercise  in  a salutary  and  wholesome 
atmosphere. 

Those  who  use  the  cold  or  warm  sea-bath, 
very  soon  become  sensible  how  much  the  air  of 
the  coast  contributes  to  general  health ; indeed, 
in  almost  every  instance  its  good  effects  are  far 
more  considerable  than  is  generally  supposed. 
To  the  young,  and  those  debilitated  by  years,  its 
influence  is  often  surprising  ; children  whose 
existence  seems  precarious  in  the  air  of  large 
towns,  very  soon  become  vigorous  when  re- 
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moved  near  the  sea,  where  also  the  aged  invalid 
is  often  seen  to  obtain  a regeneration  of  health 
and  spirits.  In  these  stages  of  existence  its 
good  effects  are  most  manifest,  and  to  those  in 
the  vigour  of  life,  the  stimulus  derivable  from 
wine  or  fermented  liquors  is  amply  supplied 
by  the  revivifying  effects  of  sea  air  alone  ; so 
much  so,  indeed,  as  to  render  their  use  in  most 
cases  quite  unnecessary.  To  these  general 
facts  may  be  added  the  evidence  arising  from 
the  health  and  vigour  of  the  resident  in- 
habitants of  the  sea-shore,  who  are  strangers 
to  the  melancholy  catalogue  of  diseases  which 
annually  prevail  in  inland  situations,  and  who 
present  numerous  examples  of  unusual  and 
vigorous  old  age. 

These  facts  are  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
when  we  consider  the  means  by  which  the 
purity  and  healthy  state  of  the  atmosphere  is 
constantly  renovated ; this  is  principally  effected 
by  the  process  of  vegetation,  and  by  the 
influence  which  waters  of  extensive  lakes  and 
rivers,  when  agitated,  are  known  to  have  in 
absorbing  from  the  air  the  most  noxious  part 
of  its  composition,  rendering  the  contiguous 
country  comparatively  healthy. 

It  is  on  a grand  scale  that  this  process  is 
performed  by  the  ocean,  more  especially  when 
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its  waves  are  agitated  by  a storm ; the  air  after 
such  an  occurrence  is  invariably  found  to  be 
more  salubrious,  particularly  in  warm  climates, 
where  after  a hurricane,  its  healthy  state  is 
always  exceedingly  improved.  From  experi- 
ments, it  has  been  ascertained  that  contaminated 
air  is  rendered  pure  more  rapidly,  and  in  a 
greater  degree,  when  agitated  with  sea  than 
with  fresh  water. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  wise  provision  established  against 
the  impurity  of  the  atmosphere  on  a scale 
equally  grand  and  extensive.  The  healthy 
condition  of  plants  depends  in  a considerable 
degree  upon  their  absorption  of  that  portion  of 
atmospheric  air  which  is  detrimental  to  animal 
respiration,  and  on  their  giving  out  large 
portions  of  pure  or  oxygenated  air,  which  is 
most  friendly  and,  indeed,  indispensable  to 
animal  existence.*  Were  it  not  for  these 
operations  of  nature,  the  accumulation  of  im- 
purities in  the  atmosphere  would  increase  to  a 
most  alarming  degree. 

The  circulation  of  air  along  the  surface  of 
the  sea  moderates  its  temperature,  so  as,  during 

* It  is  said  that  some  plants  give  out  oxygen  in  the 
day  time,  and  carbon  at  night. 
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the  winter  months,  to  render  it  less  chilling, 
and  in  the  sultry  heats  of  summer,  to  diminish 
its  overcoming  influence,  thus  adding  to  its 
salubrity.  By  passing  through  a gentle  cur- 
rent of  such  atmosphere  while  exercising  along 
the  coast,  or  by  sailing  when  the  weather  is 
fine,  consumptive  invalids  derive  considerable 
benefit. 

No  practice  is  more  firmly  established  than 
that  of  inculcating  change  of  air  in  chronic 
diseases,  nor  from  which  more  advantages 
arise. 

The  necessity  of  removing  patients  to  situa- 
tions of  a nature  opposite  to  those  in  which 
their  complaints  originated — from  land  to  sea, 
from  sea  to  land,  from  hills  to  valleys,  from 
valleys  to  hills — and  the  advantage  derived  from 
sea  voyages  solely  to  sea  air.  It  is  from  this 
change  from  one  place  to  another  so  much 
is  effected,  and  from  whence  the  benefit 
arises.  There  is  a large  portion  of  saline  par- 
ticles held  in  solution  by  the  air  of  the  sea,  which 
appear  to  have  a great  share  in  producing  the 
advantage  known  to  arise  from  living  on  the 
coast ; it  is  this  ingredient  that  acts  so  power- 
fully on  the  surface  of  metals  and  on  the  beauty 
of  some  vegetable  colours;  evincing  to  our 
view  the  most  obvious  difference  in  the  quali- 
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ties  of  sea-air  from  that  of  more  inland  situa- 
tions. Thus,  considering  that  the  purer  the 
air,  the  better  it  is  suited  to  healthy  existence, 
we  can  confidently  depend  upon  the  most  salu- 
tary results  arising  from  the  action  of  sea-air 
in  almost  every  modification  of  chronic  disease. 


DISEASES  TO  WHICH  THE  SEA-WATER  BATH  IS 
APPLICABLE. 

To  enumerate  the  different  diseases  in  which 
cold  and  warm  sea-hathing  are  useful,  and 
those  circumstances  which  ought  to  induce  a 
preference  to  the  one  or  the  other,  would  far 
exceed  the  limits  of  the  present  work,  in  which 
the  object  is  rather  to  give  general  observations 
and  rules  than  a minute  and  particular  detail. 

It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  in  all  diseases  arising  from 
a diminution  of  vigour  in  the  constitution,  this 
remedy,  in  one  form  or  the  other,  may  be  bene- 
ficially employed ; and,  therefore,  instead  of 
particularising  the  various  shades  of  difference 
in  its  application,  or  entering  into  an  unneces- 
sary history  of  those  complaints  in  which  almost 
daily  experience  proves  it  to  be  useful,  it  will 
serve  a much  better  end  to  take  into  considera- 
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tion  a few  of  the  most  serious  affections  where 
the  advantages  resulting  from  it  are  most  ob- 
vious, such  as  gout,  chronic  rheumatism,  scro- 
fula, consumption ; cutaneous,  nervous,  and 
liver  diseases. 


GOUT. 

The  gout  may  he  considered,  under  all 
its  characters,  as  one  of  those  complaints  fre- 
quently alleviated  by  the  conjoined  use  of  the 
warm  bath  and  a residence  on  the  sea-coast. 
In  those  stages  of  the  disease  where  the  use  of 
the  Bath  waters  is  found  salutary,  a decided 
preference  is  given  by  many  to  a well-regulated 
bath  of  sea-water ; and  in  the  absence  of  the 
gouty  paroxysm,  and  during  the  consequent 
relaxation  in  the  limbs,  the  good  effects  of  sea- 
bathing have  been  experienced  in  many  in- 
stances ; but  it  should  never  be  employed  while 
any  active  gouty  process  exists  in  the  system, 
lest  it  might  induce  an  irregular  state  of  the 
disease,  which,  in  every  instance,  is  unfriendly 
to  general  health,  and  has  been  often  produc- 
tive of  fatal  consequences. 

In  irregular  gout,  when  the  constitution  is 
deficient  in  energy  in  not  producing  regular 
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paroxysms,  the  warm  bath  has  considerable 
power  in  bringing  on  a more  marked  and  dis- 
tinct character  of  the  disease,  and  by  this  the 
general  health,  in  almost  every  instance,  is  very 
much  improved.  This  is  still  more  effectually 
secured  by  the  clear,  dry  air  of  the  sea-coast, 
where,  in  most  situations  elevated  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  it  is  devoid  of  that  chil- 
ling humidity  which  is  so  apt  to  give  rise  to  a 
gouty  excitement  in  constitutions  predisposed 
to  the  disease.  Gouty  subjects  suffer  more 
from  damp  air  than  from  most  other  exciting 
causes.  Cold,  to  a considerable  degree,  is 
endured  with  comparative  impunity;  but,  when 
accompanied  with  damp,  it  excites  gouty  action 
in  so  many  instances,  that  too  much  caution 
cannot  be  taken. 

Insensible  perspiration  flows  more  regularly 
in  most  persons  while  living  near  the  sea  than 
in  other  situations  ; and  although  we  have  but 
few  facts  to  prove  that  the  skin  throws  out  a 
greater  quantity  of  perspirable  matter  during  a 
residence  by  the  sea-side,  yet,  on  many,  its  in- 
fluence is  such  as  to  occasion  a very  observable 
diminution  of  the  alvine  evacuation  and  the 
secretion  of  urine  arising  from  an  increased 
cutaneous  action.  In  sea  voyages,  this  fact  has 
been  particularly  and  frequently  noticed. 
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In  cases  where  gout  has,  by  its  reiterated 
accession,  considerably  debilitated  the  joints, 
rendering  them  stiff  and  powerless,  the  applica- 
tion of  warm  olive  oil  to  the  parts  affected  will  be 
found  of  much  service.  In  every  case  of  gout 
particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state 
of  the  bowels. 


RHEUMATISM. 

Many  of  the  features  of  rheumatism  so 
nearly  resemble  those  of  gout,  that  we  are 
sometimes  at  a loss  to  draw  the  line  of  dis- 
tinction ; but,  in  most  respects,  the  treatment 
of  both  diseases  is  very  similar,  especially  in 
respect  to  the  application  of  the  warm  bath, 
which,  in  cases  of  what  is  called  chronic  rheu- 
matism, is  a remedy  on  which  the  greatest 
reliance  may  be  placed.  In  rheumatic  cases, 
external  applications  to  the  part  affected  are 
used  with  less  fear  of  alarming  consequences 
than  in  gout ; but  even  here  we  should  be  very 
cautious  and  circumspect. 

Rheumatic  patients  should  be  particularly 
cautious  respecting  the  temperature,  frequency, 
and  time  of  entering  the  bath.  General  rides 
can  be  laid  down  with  less  certainty  here  than 
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in  any  other  disease ; mistakes  often  occur,  and 
they  cannot  be  avoided  so  well  as  by  reference 
to  the  principles  already  explained,  and  also  a 
due  regard  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
complaint. 


SCROFULA. 

The  prevalence  of  scrofula,  and  its  mani- 
fest increase  in  every  rank  and  class  of  society, 
is  a matter  of  the  most  serious  concern,  but 
it  is  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  to  inves- 
tigate the  causes  to  which  this  ought  to  be  attri- 
buted ; but  such  are  its  ravages  on  the  most 
delicate  and  often  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
human  race,  that  no  exertion  should  be  wanting 
towards  lessening  so  great  an  evil  as  this. 

The  character  of  this  disease  is  extremely 
varied,  the  symptoms  often  uncertain,  and,  in 
many  instances,  its  commencement  is  insidious, 
and  its  advancement  obscure,  slow,  and  irre- 
gular. 

I shall  divide  scrofula  into  two  distinct 
species. 

That  species  arising  from  hereditary  causes, 
when  aggravated  by  climate,  errors  in  diet, 
and  other  circumstances,  is  much  more  difficult 
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to  remove  than  a milder  kind,  which  owes  its 
origin  to  a casual  circumstance,  and  in  which 
the  glands  alone  become  tumified  and  diseased. 

The  general  appearance  of  those  who  are 
sufferers  from  the  first-mentioned  becomes 
altered,  them  aspect,  formerly  clear  and  florid, 
puts  on  a pale,  flaccid,  unhealthy  hue,  the 
glands  of  the  neck  in  the  first  instance,  and  after- 
wards the  sub-maxillary,  enlarge  and  tumify, 
their  functions  are  imperfectly  performed,  ob- 
structions succeed,  forming  hard,  unequal,  and 
irregular  swellings,  which  advance  or  recede 
as  they  are  affected  by  the  increase  of  the  com- 
plaint, or  the  influence  of  the  climate;  becom- 
ing worse  during  the  spring,  and  towards  the 
approach  of  winter,  indicating,  in  the  most 
observable  manner,  the  changes  occasioned  in 
the  disease  by  the  varying  temperature  of  the 
season. 

In  climates  where  a regular  degree  of 
warmth  exists,  scrofula  is  seldom  seen ; and 
persons  affected  with  it,  on  removing  from  a 
cold  and  damp  latitude  to  such  situations,  very 
soon  recover  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
taint  exists  in  those  who  remove  from  a w'arm 
district  to  one  where  cold  and  damp  prevail, 
the  disease  generally  appears,  and  is  extremely 
difficult  to  cure. 
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A sluggish,  indolent,  and  irregular  kind  of 
inflammation  takes  place  in  some  of  these 
tumours,  and  after  a considerable  time,  suppu- 
ration of  a peculiar  nature  succeeds,  to  which 
follows  ulceration,  often  of  a very  bad  descrip- 
tion; the  perspiration  at  the  same  time,  in  some 
persons,  being  of  a heavy,  disagreeable  odour. 
Experience  and  observation  are  required  to 
form  a judgment  of  the  state  of  the  parts 
affected,  and  the  danger  arising  from  the  suc- 
ceeding symptoms — a danger  which  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  importance  of  the  organs  princi- 
pally concerned,  and  the  degree  of  virulence 
that  may  characterise  the  complaint. 

The  discharge  from  these  ulcers  changes  in 
its  nature,  being  sometimes  purulent  or  serous, 
and  at  other  times  of  a kind  intermixed  with  a 
cheesy  like  substance.  They  suppurate  slowly 
and  imperfectly,  and,  after  continuing  to  dis- 
charge for  months,  will  leave  indelible  eschars 
of  an  unsightly  and  discoloured  appearance. 
In  this  species  of  scrofula,  the  diseased  action 
sometimes  commences  in  the  arm,  spine,  or  in 
the  joints  of  the  fingers,  toes,  or  larger  articu- 
lations, encompassing  these  parts  with  angry 
swellings,  which  terminate  in  fistulous  sores, 
and  ultimately,  if  not  properly  treated,  in  anchj 
losis  or  loss  of  flexion. 
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Of  this  kind  is  the  scrofulous  inflammation 
and  abscess  of  the  hip-joint.  The  commence- 
ment of  this  dreadful  complaint  is  of  so  insi- 
dious a nature,  that  a few  of  its  most  striking 
symptoms  may  be  stated,  to  put  the  unwary  on 
their  guard  against  its  approach.  Its  victims 
are  those  from  childhood  to  the  age  of  twenty. 
A lameness,  at  times  scarcely  perceptible,  with 
occasional  indolence  and  languor,  takes  place, 
which  is  at  first  imputed  to  accident  or  caprice, 
until  weakness  and  a disinclination  for  active 
motion  increase,  and  the  lameness  is  more 
observable.  While  standing,  the  person  places 
his  weight  principally  on  the  sound  limb,  the 
muscles  of  the  other  being  relaxed,  and  the 
heel  raised  from  the  ground;  or,  if  sitting,  the 
inclination  is  to  the  unaffected  side.  On  exa- 
mination, the  diseased  limb  is  found  to  be 
longer,  and  its  circumference  in  all  the  mus- 
cular parts  less  than  the  other.  This  elon- 
gation will  be  more  observable  on  placing  the 
limbs  together  in  a horizontal  position,  or  by 
arranging  both  heels  in  a line  while  the  person 
stands  erect. 

At  this  stage  of  the  disease,  and  subsequently 
in  its  progress,  the  knee  is  affected  with  pain, 
greater  and  more  tormenting  than  even  in  the 
hip-joint  ; at  this  juncture  an  inflammation 
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exists,  generally  affecting  the  cartilage  of  the 
head  of  the  thigh-bone,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
cavity  within,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  joint  becomes  diseased 
and  thickened. 

When  suppuration  commences,  it  is  generally 
succeeded  by  an  evident  shortening  of  the  limb 
— fistulous  abscess  near  the  head  of  the  bone, 
and  all  the  melancholy  train  of  misery  attendant 
on  the  accession  of  hectic  fever. 

Strumous  diseases  of  the  spine  are  more 
easily  detected  at  their  commencement,  and  on 
them  it  is  needless  here  for  me  to  enter.  It 
may,  however,  be  observed,  that  under  these 
circumstances,  as  well  as  in  the  inflammatory 
stage  of  the  hip-joint  disease,  an  effort  towards 
cure  may  be  often  made  with  success,  which,  in 
the  subsequent  progress  of  the  complaint,  is 
generally  found  to  be  fruitless. 

In  the  milder  species  the  affected  glands  are 
enlarged  and  indolent,  even  for  years,  with- 
out any  disposition  to  suppurate  ; the  external 
skin  is  not  discoloured,  and  the  tumours  do  not 
adhere,  but  are  moveable  within  the  cellular 
substance,  and  the  general  health  is  unim- 
paired. Females  are  more  particularly  liable 
to  this  complaint. 

The  bronchocele  is  common  on  the  Alps, 
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in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Switzerland, 
where  it  is  called  the  goitre,  and  in  the  hilly 
parts  of  the  North  of  England,  particularly  in 
Derbyshire.  It  evidently  derives  its  origin 
more  from  local  peculiarities  than  from  heredi- 
tary taint. 

The  description  of  scrofula,  as  given  above, 
brief  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  would,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  be  superfluous,  were  it  not  ne- 
cessary to  show  that  cold  sea-bathing  should  no 
more  be  looked  upon  as  a specific  for  the  cure 
of  this  disease  than  the  touch  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  in  the  days  of  ignorance,  and  in  after 
times,  when  this  royal  superstition  was  exercised 
with  such  absurdity,  and  received  with  equally 
ridiculous  credulity. 

The  advantage  to  be  derived  at  the  sea-side 
by  those  who  labour  under  the  various  modi- 
fications and  degrees  of  this  complaint,  must 
totally  depend  upon  adapting  the  means  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  each  case.  That 
class  of  scrofulous  sufferers  whose  debility  is 
considerable,  whose  glandular  system  is  deeply 
diseased,  whose  system  is  impaired,  and  whose 
constitution  is  enervated,  must  expect  relief 
principally  from  the  warm  bath,  aided  by  the 
benefit  of  sea-air  : to  patients  of  this  class  the 
cold  bath  is  as  injurious  as  in  other  degrees  of 
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the  disease  it  proves  salutary.  There  is  no 
point  in  the  practical  exercise  of  the  medical 
profession  in  which  the  misapplication  of  this 
most  important  means  of  relief  occurs  so  often 
and  with  such  repeated  mischief  as  in  this. 

Scrofulous  patients  are  sent  to  the  sea-side, 
and  they  are  informed  that  sea-bathing  has  been 
found  a principal  source  of  relief ; hence,  in 
many  instances,  disappointment  follows,  from  a 
want  of  proper  discrimination  in  its  application, 
or  from  not  obtaining  the  proper  advice  before 
leaving  town. 

The  gradations  and  changes  of  strumous 
affections  require  to  be  carefully  watched,  and 
patients  should  be  strongly  impressed  with  this 
conviction  in  order  that  the  surgeon  may  have 
a fair  opportunity  of  adapting  the  remedy  to 
the  exact  nature  of  the  disease. 


RICKETS. 

A DISEASE  OF  INFANCY. 

This  disease  generally  attacks  the  first  or 
second  year  of  infancy.  It  does  not  betray 
itself  by  morbid  appearances  in  the  super- 
ficial glands ; but  the  system  becomes  af- 
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fected,  the  countenance  pallid,  the  abdomen 
tumefied,  limbs  wasted,  and  the  process  of 
ossification  imperfect,  and  manifested  by  an 
enlarged  head  with  very  apparent  sutures. 
The  chest  is  squeezed  in  and  flat  at  the  sides, 
pointed  and  imperfect  in  front ; the  pulse,  at 
times,  is  very  quick  ; the  appetite  sometimes 
voracious,  sometimes  weak,  and  generally  there 
is  great  acidity  in  the  stomach. 

The  offspring  of  parents  of  a lax  fibre  and 
luxurious  habits  sometimes  suffer  from  this  dis- 
ease, which  is,  in  many  cases,  confirmed  by  im- 
proper food,  confined  air,  and  light  dressing. 

In  very  few  instances  of  this  complaint  is 
the  cold  bath  admissible,  on  account  of  the  want 
of  the  necessary  constitutional  reaction  in  the 
system. 

To  infants,  much  affected  with  rickets,  I con- 
ceive that  in  eighteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  cold 
bathing  will  prove  injurious;  while,  from  every 
view  of  the  subject,  added  to  many  practical 
proofs,  I can,  with  confidence,  advise  sea-air 
and  warm  sea-water  bathing  as  a principal 
means  of  relief. 

I have,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  confined  my- 
self to  some  of  the  most  prominent  diseases  in 
which  bathing,  both  warm  and  cold,  can  be  re- 
sorted to  as  a remedy ; and  there  are  many 
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others,  I believe,  which,  under  judicious  medical 
advice,  will  prove  beneficial ; but  my  desire  of 
making  this  book  generally  useful,  both  to 
the  invalid  in  search  of  health,  and  others  also, 
oblige  me  to  limit  it,  and  thus  exclude  the  con- 
sideration of  some  other  diseases. 
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